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* ESSAY 
On the Renovation of Worn-ont Lands, 


BY EDWIN G. BOOTH, ESQ. OF NOTTOWAY CO. VA. 


Published by the requegt of the Commitlee appointed to 
 ‘bcamine the Essa’ ed for the Premium of the 
Md. State Agricultural -Sgoiety. 
BS Spe essay on the *‘ Renovation Of Worn out 
as the most important subject which can 
engage attention, either individual, state, or na- 
tlonel. It may be regarded as an acquisition of 
srritory, beth peaceful and profitable, and especi- 
important to the old states, as the surest and 
most desirable means of retaining population. 
It is the neglect of such improvement, or renova- 
tion, which has caused so many of our choicest cit- 
izens, to forsake in despair their patrimonial pos- 
sessions to seek a brighter destiny in the wilds of 
, the west. 

The cultivation of a more extended surface has 
been deemed necessary, tu produce the indispensa- 
ble supplies; but in this operation, the increased 

and number of operatives of different kinds, 
i bsistence, greater distance of hauling, 
quantity Oe fencing, &c. Rave caused still greater 
sterility, and still smaller amount of nett remune- 
ration, until the possessor of a.once princely and 
fertile patrimony abandons his own home and that 
Wiis fathers; and once severing the attachments 
is youthful gambols, and juvenilé associations, 
that incentive to permanent improvement, so 
essential to contentment and profit. 

The sparseness of population, thus induced, be- 
comes a barrier to the progress of those works of 
internal improvement, furnishing facilities forthe 
renovation of lands, and transportation of their 
productions. 

Any thing il curdle, if not entirely 

wing in such rivulets 
be regarded as of para- 
jduagls, states, and na- 


There is another controling incentive to atten- 
pp thle subject, which is the present high price 
abor. 


The time required for uve propuadtide of an acre 
of heavily timbered land, for cultivation, cannot 


“ 





be. safely estimated at less than 2 or 3 months, 
which at present prices would amuunt tg $20 or $30. 

Less than half that amount, would renovate an 
acre regarded as exhausted, so as to produce a 
larger yield, with less labor of cultivation. In- 
deed the remark may be safely made, that very few 
sections of the country, will justify the expense of 
clearing heavily timbered lands, for the mere pur- 
pose of cultivation. What then is the alternative? 
Certainly the renovation of the worn out lands. 

Very few plantations in the old States, have any 
timber to’spare, and in such cases, the difference 
between the reduction of the forest land, and the 
increase of the arable surface. from the exhausted 
lands, is a very essential ingredient in the estimated 
value of the whole tract. 

On most large plantations, the lands were first 
cleared and exhausted near the buildings, and the 
fresh lands for cultivation are frequently on the 
outside ; and the necessity is thus created of great- 
ly increased labor in hauling up crops, besides the 
space occupied by roads, the attention mecessary 
to keep them in repair, and the distance and time 


in travelling to, and returning from the cultivated ° 


lands. 

Indeed the importance and advantage of improv- 
ing lands, convenient to dwellings, are so great, that 
it would be difficult, to enumerate them. 

Some allusion has been deemed an essential 
preliminary to the main subject, because success 
in enforeing the importance and utility of such 
improvement, may be regarded as an accomplish- 
ment of the whole object. There is truth in the 
maxim, that ‘‘ where there is a will thereis a 
way.’’ Convince a man that his interest prompts 
a certain course, and there is little difficulty in in- 
ducing its pursuit. 

Many instances can be presented in which 2000 
Ibs. of tobacco, 20 barrels of corn, 30 bushels of 
wheat, 500 bushels potatoes, have been produced, 
each on a single acre of land. If the materials 
could be commanded conveniently, it would be 
probably impossible to expend enough, to render 
such production unprofitable ; not to speak of the 
permanept umprovement of. the land, There is a 

oint beyond which the applicationof 9 particu- 
ar aubstance, ceases to be advantageous. There 
is incongruity in the mixture of certaigpingredients, 
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though separately very fertilizing. a 


re éndea¥- 
oured to procure from chemists, the extent and 





nature of this incongruity, and to ascertain how far¥ while g 


the mixture of yvgrious fertilizing substances is ad- 
visable, This depends so mueh upon the ingre- 
dients, in the soil, that a panacea cannot well be 
epprovided for every variety. : ; 
~ “Lime is considered slow generally, but perma- 
nent ip its effects. Guano is generally considered 
quick, but evanescent. 
Now what we desire, is to produce ingredients, 
both quick and permanent, which the mixture of 
these two ingredients would seem to accomplish. 
But it is said, there are conflicting elements in 
their composition. 

I wil not pretend to qualifications as both chem- 

ist and farmer, and undertake both to point out 
the conflicting ingredients, and to reconcile them. 

I will only state, that I have been unable. by 
consultations with chemists, and actual experi- 
ments to become satisfied, that such incongruity 
does exist under proper regulations. There is high 
authority for using both, though perhaps not at the 
same time. ‘I have myself tried oyster shell lime, 
hot from the kiln, on land, succeeded immediately 
by an application of Peruvian Guano, and ascer- 
tained that whatever may be the theory, it is cer- 
etain that in practice, they do not destroy eaeh oth- 
er. It is no doubt best to apply them at different 
times. 

The Mexican Guano, undoubtedly, has consider- 
able lime in its composition, so much so, as to ren- 
der it unfit for a certain stage of the tanning pro- 
cess, while the Peruvian will answer admirably. 
This I have ascertained from the operations of a 
scientific tanner, under my inspection. 

The Mexican Guano is valued for the phosphate 
of lime it contains, suitable for certain lands, and 
the peculiarity is alluded to, for the purpose of 
showing that these two ingredients are not de- 
structive of each other. The Mexican Guano is, 
however, not so fertilizing generally as the Pe- 
ruvian, and I leave to others more scientific than 
myself, to determine whether the lime it contains 
causes any paralysis of its activity. The Mexican 
Guano which | have used, had the appearance of a 
prepared article, with the addition of ingredients 
not in the original deposit. 

The greatest product in tobacco, ever attained in 
this section, has resulted from a mixture of Pu- 
trecent Manures, Mexican and Peruvian Guano, 
besides different salts,&c. But where there is such 
an application, it is difficult to ascertain the 
chief fountain of production. My object is to 
combat in a measure, the idea, that the mixture of 
various fertilizing sabstances, causes a mutual des- 
truction, and to enforce the position, that the com- 
bination 1s justified by the production alluded to, 
and that while labor isso high, sound judgment 
requires that each acre cultivated, should be car- 
ried to the highest point of production; of course 
some judgement and discernment are to be em- 
ployed. : 

In a treatise of this kind, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect the suggestion of some definite tangible sys- 
tem of renovatior. During the present excitement 
on the stibject of Guano, this can be done to the 
entire satisfaction of many in a very succinct, and 
laconic manner, viz : prepare the land we'l (plough 
deep, and pulverize it) and apply a sufficiency of 
Guano. This will certainly do very well on most 
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the manure from the farm yards, stables, &c. can. 
rnot be conveniently hauled. Itis perhaps the best, 

ment prices remain, asjat present. It 
is difficultto.caleylate the value of the fertilizer, not 
only on account of the facility of transportaion, and’ 
application, but onaccount of the ae return, and 
much greater durability ,of improvement, than is 
generally supposed.. I have noticed its beneficig) 
effects, where it was used in strips, and where 
there could be no mistake, for at least 4 years af. 
ter application One valuable and important desid- 
eratum, is, that it brings into profitable cultiva 
tion, a larger quantity of exhausted land hitherto 
regarded as worse than -useless, jn the necessity of. 
enclosure to command come fee spot It seems 
to be that substance which poor land peculiarly 
needs, and there is no doubt, that the proportion of 
increase is much greater when applied to poor, . 
than rich land. Forillustration, you may apply 
200 Ibs. to an acre of land, which unaided would ; 
produce bushels of wheat, to the acre, and the © 
product Would probably be about 15 bushels. But 
the application of 200 lbs. to land which, unaided, 
will produce 15 bushels of wheat to the acre, will 
not produce 25. The comparative value of the 
poor and rich lands is then more nearly equalized, 
and brings profitable agriculture within the reach 
of more moderate means. 

I may also remark of this fertilizer, that accord-. 
ing to my observation and eperience, it is no 
improved by the various compounds frequently 
mixed with it; but on t soils, the same amoent 
of money im Peruvian Guano alone (regarding 
economy of application, &c.) will afford a» more 
profitable investment than the different combina- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding my high appreciation of this 
valuable article, | am not disposed to risk such an 
imporiant attainment, as the Penovation of worn 
out lands, on any one substance, the supply of 
which may fail, or become so exorbitant in price, 
as to preclude its profitable use. 

Previous to its general introduction, I had com- 
menced a system of improvement, by detaching 
two old hands, and a cart and steers, from the other 
operations of the farm, and applied their labors 
exclusively to the hauling of leaves, weeds, richer 
earth from corners of fences, &e. which with the 
use of stable manure, ‘lime, plaster, &c. formed a 
compost, convenient to tle Jands designed for im- 
provement, highly beneficial. in forming these 
composts, very little precaution, or alternation was 
observed, except to keep the lime and manure sep- 
arate, and plaster in combination with the manurey, 
and lime in coutact with the vegetable substance 
When a mound was thus formed, so high that the 
teams could not well ascend, it was left, and anoth- 
er commenced. They would generally remain io 
this condition several months, and then were sup- 
plied to the adjacent soil, with highly beneficial 
effect. 

lt is a general impression, that lime cannot be 
advantageously used above the falls of rivers. The 
absence of facilities of transportation, has pre- 
cluded very general experiments. The effect and 
return are certainly not very speedy. 1 have tried 
an application of 50 bushels to the acre, on my own 
farm (above the falls.) The effect was closely ex- 
amined by Mr. Edmund Ruffin, (whose name ought 
not to be mentionéd, without some complimeht, 
except that, having attained full height and pro- 
portion, it bas ceased to add a single cubit to his 





soils, and foyphe distant portion of fields, to which 
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stature,) and pronounced by him eqial to any he 
had seen elsewhere, the same length of time. 
We are too apt to be discouraged, if we do not see 
areturn the first year. If we get full interest on 
the investment, it should be satisfactory, particu- 
larly if a preparation is afforded for further appli- 
cation. A difference of two bushels to the acre 
might not be discernable to the eye, and still it 
might be remunerative by the standard of measure. 

A judicious selection and ‘rotation of crops, may 

be resarded as a very important facility in the ren- 
ovation of worn out lands. I would recommend 
inthe general,the farming in contradistinction to 
the planting system; by the farming, I mean the 
rain, grass, and fallow crops, as requiring much 
ess labor, and allowing more time for other neces- 
sary occupation, there being but little attention ne- 
cessary between seeding and gatheringseason. I 
would not during the present high prices of tobac- 
oo, recommend its entire abandonment, but its re- 
duction to the smallest surface allowable, and that 
made as rich as possible. 

The preparation and cultivation of every fertile 
acre, requires little more exertion than one more 
barren, while the product is four-fold. I must be 
excused for frequent allusions to the present high 
prices of labor, as that is a controlling considera- 
tion, in determining the proper plan of operations. 
The planted crops not only require much prepara- 
tion, but considerable subsequent calculation, and 
manipulation, allowing but little aid from machine- 
ry, particularly the tobacco crop. All this inter- 
mediate tillage, requires a heavy inroad upon the 
other productions of the farm to support it, and 
there is but little advantage from a Jarger in- 
come, with corresponding expenditure. The farm- 
ing system certainly requires less labor, allows 
greater attention to various improvements, fais- 
ing stock, comfort of hands, renovation of lands, &c. 

The true secret of good management, however, 
consists much in the adaptation of a proper system 
: the peculiar incidental circumstances surround- 
ng it. 

That which will suit one individual and one sec- 
tion may be injurious to another. No one rule can 
be adopted for all occasions, or there would be very 
little room for the display of any judgment, or dis- 
cretion. Much harm has frequently resulted from 
our attempts to follow judicious instruction, with- 
out a due regard to seasons, locality, &c. 

Very little more can be done, than to enforce 

important general principles, leaving their applica- 
Ytion to the circumstances of position, &c. 


The improvement of land preparatory to cultiva- | 


tion, is a **fixed fact,’’ unvarying in any of the old 
states, and ought to be encouraged by all means in 
reach of individuals or governments. It would be 
difficult to estimate the amount of advantage confer- 
red on the agricultural interest and facilities affor- 
ded for the renovation of exhausted lands, if some 
— regulation of the Guano trade could be a- 


opted. The enthusiasta of individuals is sufficient | 


ly excited—how unfortunate to encumber it with 
obstacles, speculations and trammels, out of their 
control. One important change has been wrought 
in the general sentiment of the country. Formerly 
in some sections, the purchase of a bushel of clover 
seed, a barrel of lime, or plaster, a ton of guano, 
or introduction of any improvement, inflicted a 
serious injury on aman’s credit. Now his prosperity 
is estimated by the attention bestowed upon, and 
investment made in such articles, Indeed, the cul- 


tivation of poor land at the present prices of labor, 
can only be sustained by the most rigid economy 
and self-denial, coupled with the most unrelaxi 
energy and exertion, such as the stern glance ‘ 
ruin itself would be insufficient to enforce. It is 
moreover an inhumanity practiced on animals, both 
bipeds and quadrupeds, thus, to engage and employ 
them. 

The difficulty was, that the pioneers in this system . 
of improvement, under circumstancés which did 
not so well afford it, were liberal, noble; generous 
fellows in other respects. They did not turn a deaf 
éar to the wants and necessities of friends and va- 
rious public benefactions. They lived well, enter- 
tained kindly, kept some idle horses and servants, 
and had some regard fur the comforts of life and 
elevation of their race. Such persons have some~ 
times been surrounded by close fisted, narrow- 
hearted, narrow-minded, hard-working, penurious 
individuals, who have accumulated more property, 
which has induced short-sighted persons to recom- — 
mend the general system of the one who aceumula- 
ted, and decry that of the one who had some regard 
for the improvement of his lands, and the com ony 
of life. Economy, prudence, and industry, are 
be commended, and extravagance, idleness, &c., 
are to be reprobated ; but at the same time, it is 
unjust to visit upon a commendable system incum- 
brances not properly incident to it. But all such 
mists of prejudice and error, have now vanished 
before more enlivening rays. Scientific improving 
agriculture, commands its appropriate importance 
and elevation. ‘he man ‘*who makes two blades 
of grass to grow, where but one grew before,’’ is 
assigned his merited position. There is a tide of 
| successful experiment and practice, submerging all 
|resistance, beuring agricultural prosperity and 
,contentment on its peace(ul and cheerful surface, 
(aud leading on to fortune, both individual’ and 
| national—the result, in a yreat degree, of agricul- 
{tural societies and exhibitions, and consequent 
| ‘renovation of worn out lands.” 


P EDWIN G. BOOTH, 
Nottoway County, Va. Oct. [4th, 1853. 





WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


—eo 


APRIL. 


We have arrived at that period of the season 
when action, energy and untiring exertions, should 
be put forth by every agriculturist, be his crops 
| whatsoever they may. To halt now—to put of 
till next week, thet which should be done this—- 
would be to imperil, perhaps, the success of his 
labors for the entire season; for a week lost, by 
being permitted to pass by unimproved, can never 
be regained. The judicious and observing farmer 
knows, by experience, the danger of delaying from 
day to day, labor that should be performed, and that 
procrastination always operates disadvantageously 
—that such neglect never fails to diminish his pro- 
ducts, and, as a consequence, to impose a tax upon 
him—he knows too, the value of doing things in 
the right way, and at the right time.. And as ex~ 
perience has taught these lessons, it may only be 
necessary to point out a few of the many opcra- 
tions that should be attended to on the farm, as 
early this month as the season will admit of. First 
then, let us direct your attention to the sudject of 
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Manure—anp Manvrine. 

Hauling out Manure. Teo those who are in the 
habit of manuring their corn lands—and all should 
do so—the hauling out of manure isa laborious 
and wearisome job—one that taxes time and labor 
heavily. Therefore, as it is evidently the interest, 
so should it be the duty, of every one, to com- 
mence this work at the eariiest‘availabie period, 
and to continue at it, unjess interrupted by the 
<0 g with unflinching zeal until it is com- 

leted. 

, In the distribution of the manure over the field, 
an active and discriminating judgment shou!d be 
exercised. In almost every field, there are partic- 
ular spots poorer than other partsof it. To such 
spots, then, increased quantities of manure should 
be given, in order that something like an approxi- 
mation to equality in the degree of the fertility of 
the soil, in the several parts, may be brought 
about, as there is nothing more annoying to the 
eyes of good culturists, than to see bald places in 
a field of grain, where juxuriance and verdure 
surround them on all sides. 

Management of the Manure. In breaking up the 
manure preparatory to hauling it out, care should be 
taken to prevent the escape and loss of its volatile 
parts. ‘his may be done by several substances, 
which we shall wention ; either of which substan- 
ces, would not only fix the ammonia, and thereby 
save it for the use of the plants of the crop to 
which the manure may be intended to be applied, 
but will prove, of itself, a valuable element in the 
compound forming the manuré. 

To prevent then, the deterioration of the ammo- 
niacal constituents of the manure heap, it is proper 
that one or the other of the substances named be- 
low, be applied to it, in the following proportions. 
To every 20 loads of the manure there should be 
intimately mixed, either 1 bushel of plaster: 5 
bushels of sali—the salt of the packers a3 good us 
any—20 Ibs. of copperas, diluted with: 20 gallons 
of water: 20 Ibs. of sulphuric acid, diluted with 
20 gallons water, or 20 busiiels of finely puiverized 
charcoal. 

By incorporating either of the substances named, 
with the manure at the time of shoveling it over, 
prior to hauling it out, in the quantities designaied, 
the loss of ammoniacal gases, which, by the bye, 
are the most valuable parts of the manure, will be 
prevented. As neither of the above recipes are ex- 
pensive, we indulge the hope that enterpri-ing corn- 
planters will make the experiment of testing the 
couserving virtues of one; if not all of them, and 
report the result of their experiments, whether 
they succeed or not, to us for publication. To test 
the efficacy of these fixers of ammonia, portions 
of the manure should be used alone, and other por- 
tions be treated with one of the substances named. 
The land on which the experiments may be made, 
should be selected as nearly alike in quality as pos- 
sible, receive the same prepara ion with regard to 
ploughing, rolling and harrowing, have equal al- 
lowance of manure, and the crop be given precisely 
the same culture. Carefuliy conducted experi- 
ments of this kind, could but lead to good results, 
and as we are very certain that profit would spring 
from them, wedo trust, that that spirit of enterprise 
necessary to secure their being made, will be found 
to exist among our readers. It is to the nitrogenous 
portions of guano that it chiefly owes its astonish- 
ing action. Experience teaches us, that the more 
ammoniaca] compounds there may be present in 





the kind of guano used, the more powerfully does 
it act in encouraging the growth of plants, as well 
as in securing the maturation and perfection of 
their fruits. Now then, as guano is infinitely rich- 
er in those substances than ordinary barn yard and 
stable manures, and the latter from the exposed 
manner in which they are usually kept, lose, in 
the process of keeping, much of their original ele- 





ments of nitrogen, it is the more indispensable - 


that the portion left, should be so treated as to pre- 
vent its loss also. 

Barer. ; 

This grain, when cultivated under proper aus- 
pices, is found to be a profitable crop. It. yields 
well, say from 25 to 40 bushels per acre, under 
favorable circumstances of soil and season ; when 
good in quality, it never fails to find a ready mar- 
ket, brings good prices, and commands cash; but.a 
large crop can only be expected from a good and 
congenial soil—to attempt its cultivation om a poor 
one, can only lead to disappointment. 

Soil for Barley. This grain delights most in a 
deep fertile loam, which should be: moderate y 
moist; though not wet. In a wet soil it does not 
thrive well—and pray what other vegetable pro- 
duction will, except those of the aquatic tribes ?— 
nor can an abundant crop of barley be grown in an 
arid thin soil, unless the season be a wet one, and 
plenty of manure had been applied. 

Preparation: f the Sol. To each acre there should 
be given, 10 double horse’cart. loads of stable or 
barn-yard manure, which should be previously 
mixed with 1 bushel of plaster, 1 bushel of salt and 
10 bushels of leached ashes, to be ploughed in—or 
150 lbs. of guano, mixed with 2 double horse cart 
loads of marsh or river mud, or woods-mould, 1 
bushel of salt, and 14 bushel of plaster ; the gu- 
ano, mud, or mould, salt and plaster, to be thorough- 
ly mixed together, spread evenly over the land, 
ploughed in 8 inches deep, speedily after being 
spread on the land; the land to be thoroughly har- 
rowed and rolled ‘prior to sow ng the Barley. 

4 bushels of bone-dust, 

10 bushels of ashes, 

2 doubie-horse cart loads woods-mould, 

2 bushels of salt, and 

1 bushel of plaster, 
to be formed into pile, layer and layer about, and 
suffered to remain in bulk 2 or 3 weeks, then to be 
shoveled over, evenly spread over the ground and 
ploughed in, would produce a good crop of barley: 
So would 2 bushels of bone-dust, dissolved with 
50 Ibs. of Sulphuric acid, diluted with 150 Ibs. of 


water—the mass when dissolved, to be mixed with © 


10 bushels of leached ashes, bring a good crop. This 
last manure to be harrowed in at the time of sved- 
ing. ; 

Quantity of seed per acre. The ground being pre- 
pared as we have stated, sow 2 bushels of Barley 
per acre thereon, harrow and cross harrow the 
seed in; then carfully lay off water furrows, and 
roll the ground crosswise the furrows. 

Time of Sowing. The time of seeding Barley, 
will depend upon locality and season. As a gene- 
ral rule, Barley should be got. in as soon after the 
frost is out of the ground, and the soil warmed, as 
possible. The earlier it is seeded the better surety 
18 there for a productive crop. 

Here permit us to remark, that Clover, a3 well 
as the grasses, take wel| when seeded with Burley. 
If either Clover, or grass seed should be sown, we 
would advise that, after the Barley seed is harrow- 
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ed, and cross harrowed in, the clover, or grass 
seeds, to be sown first, prior to the rolling which 
fullows the laying off of the water furrows. 

Upon the matter of water furrows, we would ob- 
serve, that no small grain crop should ever be put 
in without the lana being berefally water furrowed, 
and that equal care must be taken to keep the fur- 
rows at all times clear of obstructions, so that the 
water may freely pass off. In winter and early 
spring, the observance of this care taking is indis- 
pensably necessary. The winter killing of grain 
arises, mainly, from three causes, viz :—Shallow 
ploughing, wet soil, and obstructions in the wa- 
ter furrows. 








Oats. 

This crop must be seeded early. When the frost 
is out of the ground, and the soil warmed, may be 
said to be the time to seed oats. 

To ensure'a large crop, these conditions are es- 
sential—liberal manuring, deep, truthful plough- 
ing, and thorough pulverization of the soil. 

Upon the subject of manures, we refer the reader 
to our remarks of last month, so, also, as to the 
mode of preparing the land. 

Quantity of Seed per acre. 
per acre, should be sown. 

Earty Poraroes. 


These should be gotten in as early #@the ground 
will admit of being put in good condition. As to 
every thing connected with their culture, we refer 
to last month’s advice. 

Late Potatoes should be putin from the 20th of 
this month, to the 10th of next. 

Quantity of Seed per acre. From 32 to 15 bushels 
according to the number of eyes in the kind of tu- 
ber, is the right quantity. The sets as cut, should 
have the cut part rubbed in plaster. 

ARTICHOKES. 


We cofhmend the culture of this tuber to our ag- 
ricultural readers, and refer to our last month’s ad- 
vice for information upon the mode of culture. 


Sprinc Wuear. 


We will merely note, that the earlier Spring 
Wheat is gotten in, the better chance. is there of 
its succeeding and escaping the rust and smut, two 
diseases to which it has, according to our expe- 
rience, a very decided affinity. It should never be 
sown without the seed being previously soaked in 
a strong solution of salt and water, and, after be- 
ing drained, dried in freshly slaked lime. 

As a matter of duty we have directed attention 
to the subject, and not because we have any faith 
ina crop of spring wheat. So far as our expe- 
rience goes, it is adverse to it. We cultivated it 
three years, took all possible pains with its culture, 
and the results of our labors and painstaking were, 
one good crop and two miserably bad ones. Find- 
ing that its culture did not promote our interest, 
we abandoned it as a thing not to be touched, nor 
handled in any latitude where winter seeded wheat 
could be grown. 


Two to three bushels, 


“ 


Lucerne. 

We confess that we feel a warm desire to see 
this member of the clover family of herbaze plants, 
much more generally cultivated in our country, 
than it is at present—and especially so in the South. 
We remarked last year, that as soiling provender, 
there is nothing superior to Lucerne, and as our 
faith is strengthened since then, we shall repeat 





Now if you have a lot of a few acres about your 
barn, cow house and stable, you cannot do better 
than to seed it in Lucerne. ; 

The mode of culture pursued in England, where 
labor is very cheap, to wit: by drill-husbandry, 
has hitherto prevented our people from ven- 
turing upon its cultivation in this country, except 
to a very limited extent,—so limited, indeed, that . 
it would take a very strong microscrope to discov- 
erit. Butas it may be grown broadcast excellent- 
ly well, we feel it to be our duty to appeal once 
more to the enterprising portion of our readers, to 
essay its culture. 

Mode of cultivating Lucerne broadcast.—Prepare 
your lot, by first manuring it at the rate of 2 double 
horse-cart loads of strong manure, as stable, cow- 
yard, or rich compost ; plough it in fully 8 inches 
deep, subsoil 8 inches more ; then harrow and roll 
until a perfectly fine tilth be obtained; this done, ap- 
ply, broadcast, 50 bushels of lime, or 50 bushels of 
marl! and 50 bushels of ashes per acre, then sow 2 
bushels of eats per acre, harrow and cross harrow 
them in. This done, sow on each acre 20 Ibs. of 
Lucerne seed, lightly harrow the seed in with a, 
light harrow, and roll. 

This will secure you a crop of at least 40 bus/nels 
of oats per acre, and ensure you a lot of hucerne,. 
that wiil Jast for 10 or 15 years, yielding each year 
three good cuttings of this most excellent forage 
plant ; provided you use the plan we shall herein- 
after advise, which is this :— 

As you have cut and removed your oats from the 
lot, dress each acre with 2 bushels of salt and 1 of 
pilaster. : 

Next Spring when the frost is gone, and the soil 
warmed, sow over each acre of the Lucerne 2 
bushels of salt and 1 bushel of plaster, per acre ; 
broadcast it evenly over your lucerne Jot, harrow 
it in, and roll. The ——— of harrowing, will 
destroy grass and weeds, and bemefit the Lucerne ; 
as from the depth of its roots it cannot be injured, 
but, on the contrary, will be improved by the ope- 
ration, as it will open the earth to the full benefits of 
air, heat, dew and rain. 

To keep up the fertility of the soil, in the fall of 
every second year, dress each acre of your lot with 
a compost of 4 bushels of bone-dust, 2 bushels. of 
salt, 5 bushels of ashes, and I bushel of plaster. 

In preparing this compost, moisten the bones. be- 
fore mixing them with the other articles—put the 
whole into pie; let them remain 14 days, then 
broadcast the mixture over the ground, harrow. it 
in, and roll. 

{f you have none of the organic manures we 
have named, you an substitute them, by 

400 Ibs. Guano, mixed with 

2 bushels of Salt, and 

1 bushel of Plaster, per acre,, 
to be intimately mixed together, and plougtied'in : 

or by 10 bushels of Bone-dust,, 

10 bushels of Ashes, 

2 bushels of Salt, and 

1 bushei of Plaster, 
to be intimate/y mixed together, and:left in bulk 
two weeks before being used. Thislatter mixture 
is to be harrowed in. Before the Bone-dust is. com-: 
posted with other substances, it should be rendered 
thoroughly moist, by gently pourmg water over it 
from the nezzie: of a watering pot, stirring up the 
bone-dust during the operation. 

Of the Soil for Lucerne :—PFiis plant delights 





what we then said. 








most in a comparatively dry, sandy, deep loam, or 
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deep gravel, where the bottom is not clay. It re- 
quires great depth for its tap-root, stands heat well, 
and:is equally well adapted for hay or green forage, 
and is particularly suited to the South. 

Extirpation of Weeds the first year :—Lucerne 
does not tolerate the neighborhood of weeds; 
therefore, the first season, should weeds and grass- 

. 8€8 spring up, as likely they will, after the oats 
shall have been harvested, the children should be 
sent into the pateh, under the eye of the overseer, 
or some other reliable person, and made to pull up 
the weeds and grass before they shall have time to 
goto seed. The harrowings of succeeding years 
will be sufficient to keep down all such pests. 

Corn, anv Corn Cutture. 

Upon these subjecis we have nothing to add to 
what we said in our last months’s work, and can 
only refer the reader to the remarks which we 
therein made. 

Workine Anmmats. 

Let these be well cared for ; they should be reg- 
ularly fed and watered three times a day; should 
be curried night and morning, whisped, or brushed 
down, be well bedded at night, and receive salt, or 
the salt, ashes, and oyster-shell lime mixture, twice 
a week in allowances of 1 or 2.0z. each time. 

Mitcu Cows. 

Have a care to these. In addition to their hay 
er fodder, give them nutritious slops. Attend to 
‘their bedding at night, to their receiving water 
ttwiee or thrice a day, if there be none accessible 
‘to them, and to their receiving salt, or the salt, 
ashes and oyster-shell lime mixture, twice a week, 
1 or 2 oz. each time. 

SHeep. 

‘Let them be attended to as we have heretofore 
advised, and don’t forget to keep salt always acces- | 
sible +o them. 

Liye anp Martine. 


If the field in which you intend planting corn) 
needs lime, treat it to from 20 to 50 bushels of lime, | 
er double the quantity of marl, after you have! 
ploughed, harrowed and rolled it, and then harrow 
itin. The marl may be very advantageously mix- 
ed with mould of any kind, or marsh or river mud, 
as, from its mild nature, it cannot act injuriously 
upon the organic portions of these substances, and 
its action can only operate for good. If the lime, 
when received, is unslaked, we would slake it with 
a strong solution of salt and water. 

Roor Crops, 

If you have not availed yourself of our last 
month’s advice to prepare composts, to be in readi- 
ness to cultivate a few acres of roots for the win- 
ter food of your stock, do so without delay. The 
most appropriate kinds of roots for this purpose, 
are Ruta-baga, Mangel Wurtzel, Sugar Beets, Car- 
rots and-Parsnips. 


Oup Fiexps. 

If you have any, take our last month’s advice, 
and convert them into pastures. These eye-sores 
have been taxing you long enough, and it is full 
‘time that you had converted them into sources of 


.profit. 


. 
Compost Heaps. 


Make it a moral obligation, that you cannot ab- 
-solve yourself from, to collect all the materials on 
your farm susceptible of being converted into ma- 
‘pure, and form them into composts; taking care to 








sprinkle plaster over each layer as the heap is be- 
ing formed. Upon your Compost heaps, have all 
the offals about your dwelling and out houses placed 
once a week, being sure that all the soot, urine, 
soap suds, pot liquor, and slops of all kinds, all find 
their way to your compost heaps. Every thing of 
this kind, will tend to increase the fertilizing prop- 
erties of the compost. ‘ 
Hemp anv Fax. 

It istime that these crops were set. But mind 
you,.that each require good soil, generous manupr- 
ing, deep ploughing, and thorough pulverization. 

Sowine Locust Seep. 

Those whose farms are deficient in fencing ma- 
terials, would do well to sow a quart or so of Lo- 
cust seed in drills, to raise trees to plant ont when 
1 or2 years old. The day is fast approaching when 
fencing stuff will not be procurable by purchase, 
so the sooner preparation is made to meet that day 
the better. It would be well too, to drill in a few 
quarts or gallons of chesnuts for the same purpose 
—both trees grow rapidly and are among the very 
first of fencing timber. 


AN INTERESTING VISIT: TO A GUANO 
ISLAND. 

Amongst a}J the new-fangled manures introduced 
by-experimeMalizing agriculturists, during the last 
twenty years, not one has been so rapidly and uni- 
versally adopted as guano. Its astonishing fertili- 
zing qualities, and easy mode of application, have 
rendered it a general favorite with the farmers, 
though the immense distance of the places from 
which it is chiefly obtained, and its consequent 
high price, must limit its use, even if the supplies 
were inexhaustible. 

The Island of Ichahoe, on the west coast of Af- 
rica, from whence guano was first obtained in large 
quantities, is perhaps the most remarkable €nstance 
of adesolate rock becoming suddenly the port of 
destination for hundreds of large ships, and the 
source of immense wealth to numerous individu- 
als. But Ichaboe was soon exhausted, and the 
dusty treasure that had for many centuries been 
accumulating on its rocky bosom, was literally 
swept away. The once busy island has now re- 
turned to its former loneliness, and the fleet of 
ships that gathered round it, seek on still more 


distant coasts, the fertilizing powder that shall 


fatten the impoverished fieldgo Old World coun- 
tries. 


last ten years, has been obtained from a small 
group of islands called the Chincas, that lie off the 
port of Pisco, on the Peruvéan coast. Of these 
Islands, the largest, Sangallan, has very little gu- 
ano upon it, the principal deposits being-found on 
three smaller ones, the most northern of the group. 
These are distinguished.as the North, Middle, and 
South Islands. The North Island has: been con- 
stantly worked ever since the introduction af gu- 
ano. The middle one has also been occasionally 
invaded; but the South Island, on which we be 
lieve the accumulation to be greatest, remains un- 
touched. 

Every ship bound to the Chincas is compelled to 
anchor at Pisco, in order to pass the necessary cus- 
tom-house formalities, before proceeding to her 
loading ground. A couple of hours are then suffi- 
cient to carry her across the few miles of water 
that intervene, and she soon again drops her anchor 





More than half the guano imported during the” 
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amongst the numerous fleet that is ever laying off 
the Island, waiting their turn to load, The odo- 
rous scent of the guano is distinctly perceptible at 
several miles distance, and is fur from unpleasant, 
when thus mingled with the pure sea air. 

The first duty of the crew after thé ship’s arri- 
val is to discharge the extra ballast, and as the 
captains have no dread of port officers, or harbor 
masters, the sand or stone is quietiy tossed over 
the side, until there is barely sufficient left in the 
hold to keep the vessel on an even keel. In the 
meantime the long boat is hoisted out of her berth 
amidships, and a part of her crew are busily em- 

loyed in bringing off boat-loads of guano from the 

sland, to replace the discharged ballast. The pe- 

culiar odor pervades the whole ship—the carefully 
tarred rigging becomes a dirty brown, while the 
snow white decks and closely furled sails, assume 
the same dark hue. 

On the side next the mainland, the Islands rise 
precipitately from the sea to a cousiderabie height, 
presenting only a bare, dark wall of rock. From 
the upper edge of the precipice, the huge mound of 
guano slopes rapidly upwards (or a short distance, 
and then spreads into a level surface that gradually 
descends on every other side to within a few yards 
of the water. Here and there, huge craggy points 
thrust their white heads through the brown crust 
of guano, which as completely filled up the deep 
hollows that have originally existed in the Island, 
and would soon, had it not been disturbed, have 
covered even the crests of what were once tall 
pinnacles. The only safe landing place is on a 
narrow strip of beach, the remainder of the Island 
being surounded by low rock, and small detached 
reefs; but the irregular formation has greatly fa- 
cilitated the loading of ships, enabiing the crews 
to accomplish that in a few days, which, under 
other circumstances, must nave cost them studi-| 
ous weeks of laoor. Close to the face of the rock } 
the water is deep enaqugh to float the largest mer- 
chantman; and the steady constancy of the trade- 
wind, which rarely increases here beyond a pleas- 
ant breeze, enables the ship to lie in perfect salety 
in close contact with her two most dangerous ene- 
mies—a rocky island, and a dead Jee shore. 

Having taken aboard by her boats sufficient gu- 
ano to ballast her, the ship is hauled in close to 
the steep reef, to which she is securely bound with 
warps and chains, two anchors being dropped tg 
seaward, to enable her to huul off again when 
loaded. 

Down to the verv edge of the precipice, on its 
summit, comes the point of a triangular enclosure, | 
open at its base, and made of strong stakes driven 
iito the solid guano, and closely knit together with 
iron chains. Atthe point resting upon the edge 
of the cliff, there is a small opening, to which there 
is firmly attached a wide canvass pipe, which 
hangs down the face of the precipice, and passes 
into the hold of the vessel beneath. ‘The enclo- 
sure, which will contain several hundred tons, is 
filled with guano by the Indian laborers, anda 
small line that encloses the mouth of the pipe be- 
ing slacked, the whole mass is poured into the ship 
at arate which very soon completes her cargo. 
From different parts of the pipe, bow-lines lead to 
the mast-heads of the vessel, and from thence on 
deck, where they are tended by the crew, who al- 
ternately haul upon and slack them, so as to keep 
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the men have considerable difficulty in avoiding 
some such catastrophe in their own persons; for 
the guano, after falling from so great an elevation, 
rises through the hatchways in one immense cloud, ’ 
that completely envelopes the ship, and renders’ 
the inhaling of anything else but dust almost a mat 
ter of impossibility. The men wear patent respi- 
rators, iri the shape of bunches of tarry oakum, 
tied across -their mouths and nostrils; but the gu- 
ano mocks at such weak defences, anda brisk 
continued fusilade of sneezes celebrates the open- 
ing of the pipe, and accompanies, in repeated vol- 
leys, and unwilling téars, the unremitting shower 
of pungent dust.’ In the meantime, a gang of In- 
dians are at work in the hold, trimming and level- 
ling the guano as it pours from above. How they 
contrive to exist at all in such an atmosphere is a 
matter of astonishment; but even they are unable 
to remain below longer than twenty minutes at any 
one time. They are then relieved by another par- 
ty, and return on deck perfectly naked, streaming 


| with perspiration, and with their brown skins thick- 


ly coated with guano. The two parties thus alter- 
nately relieving each other, a ship of seven or eight 
hundred tons is loaded in two or three days—the 
Indians working during the night, and filling up the 
enclosure, ready for shipment the following day. _ 
A smaller enclosure and pipe supply the boats of © 
the vessel anchored off the blends ji 

The guano is dug out with pick and shovel dowa 
to the level of the rock, and on the North Island, 
the cutting thus formed, is in some places from 60 ° 
to 80 feet in depth—in others it is only a few in- 
ches; but “these shallow spots are comparatively 
rare, and usually border on some deep valley, firm- 
ly packed with the prevailing substance. From 
the pressure of the superincumbent mass, the low- 
er strata have become almost as hard and compact 
as tne rock itseif, ana tne cotor deepensf rom 
light brown, or sometimes white, at the surface, te 
nearly black at the bottom of the cutting. 

The guano of the Chinca Islands’ is said to sur- 
pass all other deposits in its strength and fertilizing 
qualities, and this is chiefly attributed to the fact 
that rain never falls on the islands. Owing to this 
extreme aridity of the climate, the saline particles 
of the manure are never held in solution, and are 
therefore less liable to be Jost by evaporation, 
than where the surface of the mass is frequently 
washed by heavy rains. Large lumps of very strong 
and pure ammonia are, in fact, frequently turned 
up by the diggers. The thick fogs that at certain 
seasons are of nightly occurrence on the coast, 
convert tne outer layet into a greasy paste, whie 
is immediately bakea by:tne sun unio hard crust, 
that prevents even the fogs from penetrating into 
the interior. This crust is completely undermined 
‘by the birds that still frequent the Island in vast 
numbers, though they are said to.bear no compari- 
son to the myriads that formerly held sole and un- 
disturbed possession of them. These are misos, 
gamels, penguins, pelicans, divers, sheer-beaks, and 
many other sorts of sea-fowl, but the most com- 
mon is the guano bird, a very handsome creature, 
beautifully variegated, and decorated with two 
pendant ear-drops. Naturalists, delighting in hard 
words, call him, I believe, sulieta variegata.. These 
web-footed colonists form regular towns beneath 
the crust of the guano, and various settlements, 
communicating with each other by galleries, rua- 
ning in all directions, so that it is deemed a'most 





the long pipe in motion, and prevent its choking.— 
But however well they may succeed in that effort, 





impossible to set foot upon the untouched surface 
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of the Island, without sinking to the knee in some 
feathered lady’s nursery, and either smashing her 
eggs, or mutilating her half-fledged progeny. The 
egg-shells, and the remains of fish brought to feed 
the young birds, or to be devoured at leisure by the 
old ones, must form a considerable item in the 
deposits. 


Thickly tenanted as are the Islands, and the air 
above, the waters beneath are no less full of life.— 
Shoals of small fish are continually passing through 
the channels. Whales are frequently seen, rolling 
their huge bodies in the offing; and the numerous 
caves that perforate the islands on every side, are 
inhabited by colonies of seals and sea-lions, that 
wage an unceasing predatory war upon the spark- 
ling shoals that pass, unconscious of all danger, 
of their gloomy surf-bound territories. 


The islands themselves, are perfectly barren.— 
Not a blade of grass, nor even a particle of moss, 
exists upon them. They pee only one brown 
arid expanse, incapable of furnishing food for the 
tiniest nibbler that ever gnawed a grain of corn; 
and yet they possess sufficient fertilizing power to 
transform a barren desert into a fruitful garden; 
and they annually furnish food in other lands, for 
thousands of hungry mortals, who never even heard 
of its existence! They are also completely desti- 
tute of water—the Indians who live upon them, be- 
img supplied with this necessary of life by the ship- 

fag,in turns. Every article of food is brought 
From Pisco, to which port the guano diggers occa- 
sionally resort to spend in extravagance and dissi- 
pation their hard earned wages. The Cgmmand- 
ant resides on the North Island in a miserable cot- 
tage; four poles stuck in the guano, with grass 
mats or a few reeds stretched between them, and 
covered in with a flat roof, of the same material, 
form specimens of a high order of Chinea archi- 
tecture. Furniture is of course unknown, and 
clothes ave as nearly so as possible; but the high 
wages given to the laborers appear to balance the 
desagremens of their position; for several English- 
men are amongst their number. Some of these 
are employed-ie mooring the ships alongside of the 
rock. 

Guano has been used for agricultural purposes 
in Peru, ever since the invasion of the Spaniards, 
and there are good grounds for believing that its 
use was known tothe Indians long anterior to that 
period. It is now chiefly applied there in the cul- 
tivation of maize and potatoes, and large quanti- 
ties of it are consumed in the haciendas that skirt 
the banks of the rivers which flow from the moun- 
tains through the desert, raising in their passage 
through the arid sand-ocean, long green Islands, of 
-extraordinary fertility. The mode of applying the 
manure differs considerably from that adopted with 
us. It is never used with the seed; but when the 
.plants are a few inches above the surface, a long 
shallow trench is made close to the roots, and in 
this a small quantity of the guano is placed, the 
white being always preferred. The trench being 
Jaid completely under water by dame and sluices, 
erected for the purpose, or, where no such system 
of irrigation exists, other means are adopted for 
‘thoroughly saturating the soil. The potatoes pro- 


duced by this mode of culture, are perhaps the fi- 
nest, both for size and quality, in the world, and 
the extraordinary rapidity of the growth, after the 
application of the manure, is most astonishing. 








e| WORE IN THE GARDEN. 


APRIL. »* 


This, the second month in Spring, is the one in 
which you may either make or mar your garden. 
If you exert yourself with well directed zeal—with 
untiring energy—with industry, guided by intelli- 
gence—you may make yours, what every country 
garden should be, a model worthy of the emulation 
of your neighbors. To attain this point of emi- 
nence, you must leave nothing undone till to-morrow, 
that should be done to-day. What should be done, 
must be done quickly, carefully, and well. Brompt- 
itude of action now, will prove, hereafter, not on- 
ly to have been an element of, but the very essence 
of power. But if with a sluggard’s pace you per- 
mit the present time to pass by unimproved, and 
procrastinate from day to day, from week to week, 
the work and arfangements demanding immediate 
attention, you need not hope for success; for time, 
which is ever onward in its course, if not now 
properly appropriated, it will be vain for you to 
expect, even with the most energetic exertions 
throughout the rest of the season, to make up for 
the injury resulting from present procrastination. 
Gardening, when properly pursued, is.among the 
most pleasant, the most rational employments, that 
ever won upon the affections of man or woman, or 
roused up the ambition of either, to contend for 
the palm of superiority, with that spirit of gene- 
rous rivalry which is at once elevating and enno- 
bling—elevating, because it tends to refine the 
mind, unfold the more kindly impulses of the 
heart, and develop its most grateful emotions—it 
is ennobling, because it lends dignity, and imparts 
a charm to rural occupations—assures comfort, 
plenty, and, consequently, hvppiness, to the house- 
hold, and enables the proprietor and proprietoress 
of the estate, the better to dispense that elegant 
hospitality, which at once wins and deserves the 
plaudits of neighborhoods. With this brief intro- 
duction, we will proceed to the garden, and point 
out things that should be attended to therein. 

PLanting ou? CapBace Puants. 

Trusting that you have been provident enough to 
have secured yourself a supply of cabbage plants, 
we shall proceed to give you directions for trans- 
planting them. In the first place, select a bed of 
good loamy soil, put on it well rotted manure, to 
the depth of about 3 inches—animal manure—dig 
it ip at least a spade deep, taking care to mix it 
well with the soil as the spading progresses. Rake 
the ground every now and then, and be sure to 
have it of fine tilth. When your ground is dug 
and raked, treat it to a top-dressing, freely admin- 
istered, of a mixture comprised of three parts ashe 
es, | part piaster, and 1 part salt. Then set your 
garden line 2 feet from the outer edge of the bed, 
north and so.th; along your line plant ont the cab- 
bage plants 25 feet apart for the early kinds, and 3 
feet tor the late ones. Your first line of cabbages 
being planted, place your garden line 3 feet from 
the first, and set out your second row, and so con- 
tinue until your bed is filled. 

WirHpRaWAL oF THE Pants. 

Great care should be observed in withdrawing 
the plants from the seed bed; a garden trowel is 
the best tool to use, though we have raised them 
with a kitchen case-knife, at times, and at others, 
with a piece of shingle, fashioned into the shape 
ofatrowel. Before raising them, have a piggin 





Jor some other vessel, ready, in which there isa 
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mixture of mould, soot, and flour of sulphur—say 
i gallon of fine mould, § pint of soot, and J ounce 
of flour of sulphur, reduced to the consistence of 
cream, with water. As the plants are withdrawn 
from the seed bed, place them in the mixture up to 
the leaves. 

Serrine out THe Piants. 

Make a hole with a dibble, made of hard wood, 
or witha trowel, large enough to admit the roots 
of the plants easily, hold the plants up straight 
with the left hand, and bring the earth in contact 
with the stem with dibble or trowel, with the right 
one; see that the plant is firmly fixed,and proceed 
on in this way until your bed is finished. 

The plants should be set out as soon after a rain 
as possible, and if a drought should superrene, 
they should be moderately watered every second 
day, until they take root and begin to grow vigo- 
rously. An occasional dustiag with plaster, or 
plaster and soot, in the dew of the morning, has 
an excellent effect in encouraging their growth. 

Sowing Cabbage Seed.—Sow cabbage seed ina 
warm southern border, early this month, to grow 
plants to set out to succeed the earlier kinds. Pre- 
pare the bed as advised below for sowing cauli- 
flower seed. 

Sertive ovr CautirLower anp Broccout Seep. 

In the first ten days of this month, take up your 
Cauliflower and Broccoli plants, and set them out 
ina bed previously prepared. They require soil 
similar to that designated for cabbages, but incli- 
ning to moisture. The manure should be similar 
also to that recommended for cabbages, both in 
kind and quantity. Equal care should be observed 
in digging and raking the soil, so that the pulveri- 
zation may be perfect’and fine. Place the plants 
in rows 3 feet apart, and the same distance asun- 
der. In withdrawing the plants from the seed bed, 
it will be best to take them up separately, as they 
are delicate in their nature, and to have a ball of 
earth attached to each plant; make a hole with a 
dibble or trowel, whichever may be used, and form 
a basin-like hollow about 6 or 8 inches around 
each plant, to receive water, which must be at 
short intervals given the plants, until they are fit 
to be earthed up or worked. Previous to working 
the plants, the hollow left at planting should be 
filled with some rich compost. Then give each 
plant a little water, and repeat the watering until 
the plants begin to grow vigorously, and at short 
intervals afterwards, as neither of these members 
of the cabbage family can stand drought. An oc- 
casional watering of the earth around the plants, 
with a solution of soot and water, made in the pro- 
portion of 14 of a gallon of soot to 10 gallons of 
water, or 1 pound of guano to the same quantity 
of water, will be found eminently serviceable.— 
Both the Cauliflower and the Broccoli require am- 
ple feeding. To attempt to raise them in perfgc- 
tion without it, will prove futile. 

Dustings with a mixture of equal parts of plas- 
ter and soot, in the early part of the growth of 
the plants, is productive of much good. This dust- 
ing, as in the case of cabbage plants, should be 
given them while the dew is on. 

Where a supply of well rotted stable or barn- 
yard dung is not to be had to manure the cabbage, 
cauliflower and broccoli beds, guano will supply 
its place; 25 pounds of guano will fully manure a 
bed 40 by 60 feet, or 2,400 square feet—that quan- 
tity of guano should be intimately mixed with 6 or 
8 lbs of plaster, broadcasted over the bed ; the bed 











then dug and raked, as before advised, and havea 
bushel or two of leached ashes, and a peck of salt 
strewn over it, previous to setting out the plants. 

All the Brassica tribe of plants, may be said tobe 
potash-plants ; and hence ashes should always be 
given to the ground on which they may be grown— 
so should it be treated to a dose of salt, and to a 
dusting of plaster, as they delight also in soda, lime 
and sulphuric acid, which inorganic food they 
would find in the substances named. 

Sowine Cavu.irLower Seep. 

Cauliflower seed may be sown in the open ground 
any time this month, to raise plants for heading in 
October. Manure the bed well, dig the manure in . 
a full spade deep, rake the earth until fine, then 
sow the seed thinly, rake it in lightly, and pat~ the 
bed down with the back of a shovel, and give it a 
dusting with a mixture of equal parts of plaster, 
soot and ashes. 

Sowine Srperian Kare Seep. 

In the begining of this month, prepare a bed, by 
manuring it liberally with stable or barn yard ma- 
nure, digthe manure in spade deep, rake as the 
work progresses, so as to reduce the soi! to perfect 
fineness ; then give a top dressing of well rotted 
manure, or a mixture of 6 parts guano, 1 part salt, 
and | part plaster, rake it in well, and then treat 
the bed to a dressing of ashes. This done sow the 
seed thinly, rake it in lightly and pat the bed down 
with the back of a shovel. 

The Siberian Kale, next to those furnished by the 
Cabbage, afford the best sprouts that we have, and 
a bed of 20 feet square, will furnish enough for the 
consumption ofa large family, and furnish them 
too, at a period wher most vegetables are scarce. 
Those living in the vicinity of the markets of cities, 
villages, and towns, will find its culture profitable, 
as it produces largely, and the sprouts bring a ready 
market and good prices. 

Suwine Broccort Seep. 

If the seed of this variety of the cauliflower be 
sown early this month, it will afford fine heads and 
flowers in Q@toberand November. The bed should 
be prepared in the same manner as recommended 
for cauliflowers. 

Garpew Peas. 

Early this month plant a few rows of Peas, and 
at intervals of ten days throughout the month, put 
in more, so as to seeure a suecession of fine, crisp, 
delicious peas. 


EANS. 

Plant beans early this month, and put in more, at 
intervals of 10 days, so as to secure successive crops. 
Lerruce. 

if you have lettuce plants large enough to trans- 
plant, set ther out in a well prepared bed, to head, 
and sow seed at intervals of ten days or two weeks 
throughout the month. 
Smatt Sa.vapine. 
Sow seeds of all kinds of small sallading, and 


;continue todo so every few days throughout the 


month, in order that you may have a succession of 
them in a crisp state. 
Rapisues. 

Sow radish seed every seven or ten days through- 
out the month. 

Sprnacn. 

Prepare a bed by manuring it well, digging in 
the manure a spade deep, and raking well: then 
make drills 1 foot apart, 1 inch deep, and drill 
herein, as thinly as possible, spinach seed, rake 
them in and compress the earth with the back of 






the rake, or wth the back of a shovel. This done, 
dust the bed with a mixture of equal parts of plas- 
ter, ashes and salt. When the plants come up and 
are of sufficient size, thin them out, so as to stand 4 
iiches apart in the drills ; keep them clean, and 
the earth stirred ; and in times of drought water 
the bed. 

Every two weeks throughout the month, drill in 
afew more rows, so as to have a successive supply, 
a6 spinach does not last more than two or three 
weeks in warm weather, after it is first fit for use. 

Carrovs anp Parsnips. 

After the middle of this month, prepare to put in 
@ general crop for fall and winter use of carrots and 
parsnips. 

Manure the beds liberally with well rotted ma- 
mure, or guano, dig the manure in a full spade deep; 
breaking the Jumps with the back of the spade, let 
the ground, as spaded up, be finely raked ; then 
broadcast over the bed a mixture of 4 parts ashes, 
2 parts salt, and 1 port plaster, and rake the mix- 
ture in ; then roll the ground, and lay off drills, 12 
inches asunder, and 1 inch deep for carrots and 18 in 
ehes for parsnips ; drill the seed in as thinly as pos- 
sible, cover lightly with the rake, and compress the 
earth over the seed with the back of the rake. 

The carrot seed, previously to being drilled in, 
should be rubbed bet»een the hands, mixed with’ 
some dry sand. This rabbing causes the seed to 
separate freely, and will enable you to drill them 
im thinly with the greater certainty. 

When the plants shall have come up and attained | 
a few inches in height, thin them out, so as that the 
earrots will stand 3 inches apart from plant to plant, 
and the parsnips 4 inches asunder, in the drills. | 

The great object to be attained, is, to keep the | 
beds clean and the earth open. | 

In times of drought, the gardener must be made 
to keep the beds well watered, as without moisture 
the roots cannot attain their wonted size. 

Criery. 

Celery plants from the seed sown in, February 
will now be fit to be pricked out, 3 ingpés apart, in 
a nursery bed of deep, light, rich soil. In’ this bed 
they must remain five weeks; give the plants a 
watering, and repeat it often. 

Sowine Cerery Seep. 

Prepare a bed about the middle of the month, by 
manuring freely, digging a spade deep and thorough- 
ly raking ; give the bed a free dusting with ash+s 
and plaster, and sow celery seed to raise plants for 
a general crop; rake the seed lightly in, pat the bed 
down, and give ita watering, which latter operation, 
if the weather proves dry, must be continued every 
few days until the plants come up and a rain 
eccurs. 
































































Asparacus Bens. 

If your asparagus beds have not been dressed, do 
so the first week in this month. 

Forminc new Asparacus Bens. 

Select a bed of deep loamy soil, neither light, 
atiff, nor wet, place thereon a dressing of stable or 
barn-yard manure, 3 or 4 inches in depth : trench it 
in two spades deep; in spiding let the clods be 
well broken with the back of the spade, mix the 
manure with the soil as the spading progresses; let 
the spadesman be careful to rake every now and 
then. After the trenching has been done and the 
soil thoroughly raked, then top-dress the bed with 
about 2 inches in depth, of well rotted manure, or 
say to every hundred square feet of ground, 1 lb. of 
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oughly, so as to make the ptlverization complete, 
then roll your bed, divide it into beds 4% feet wide 
with alleys 2 feet wide between each bed: level 
and smooth the bed with the rake. At each corner 
of the beds drive down stakes as markers for the al- 
leys—then stretch your garden line 8 inches from 
the edge, and insert your plants thus : with aspade 
cut out a small trench or drill closeto the line 
about six inches deep, making the side next the 
line nearly upright, then place the plants nearly 
upright in the trench, 2 inches below the surface of 
the ground; let their roots be spread out; the 
plants should stand 10 inches apart, and as p'aced 
in position, draw a little earth againat them with — 
your hand, to keep them in place. As soon as the 
row is thus placed in the trench, take your rake 
and draw the earth into the trenches and over the 
plants. Your first row finished, stretch your line 
}2 inches from it, open a trench, and set your plants 
therein, as advised above, and so continue until 
your bed is planted out. This done give the bed a 
free dréssing of a mixture composed of 6 parts ash- 
es, 1 part salt, and 1 part plaster. 

Keep the plants free from weeds from the time 
they come up, and, in times of drought, have them 
watered. 

Each spring, or early in the fall, your bed shou'd 
receive a top-dressing of nutritive manure, -which 
should be carefully forked in, so as not to injure 
the crowns of the plants, and should also be given 
a top-dressing of the ashes, salt aod plaster mixed. 

Piantine Beers. 

A general crop of beets should be drilled in any 
time during this month. The soi} should be a deep, 
light mould, which should be liberally manured 
with well rotted nutritive manure; the manure 
must de dug in a full spade deep and thoroughly ra- 
ked. This done, lay offdrills 18 inches apart 1 
inch deep ; then drill in the beet seed very thinly, 
cover the seed with the rake, and press the earth 
down over the seed with the back ofa rake, or 
shovel. Then top-dress with a mixture of 6 parts 
ashes, | part salt, and | part plaster. 

When the plants come up, and are fit to be work- 
ed, thin them out, so as tostand 10-or 12 inches 
apart in the rows. Keep the earth clean of weeds 
—never permit any to grow around the plints, un- 
til, by their leaves, they shade the ground, keep 
the earth at all times open to the influence of sun, 
air, dew and rain, and you will have accomplished 
all that is necessary in their culture. 

Sowine Onion Seep. 

If not done already, prepare a bed as we advised 
last month, and drill in your crop of onions. Drill 
in the seed the first week in this month, if possible. 

Garuick, Rocompote, SHatiots anp Cuives. 


Early as possible this month, these culinary veg- 
etables should be planted out. 

Cucivary Axo Mepicinat Herss. 

No possible delay in setting out all these herbs 
should be permitted, the earlier they are planted 
out the better. 

Earcy Tornirs. 

Prepare a bed as we recommended for Siberian 
Kale, and sow early Dutch turnip seed. Treat the 
bed precisely as directed for the Kale. . When the 
plants come up, and are fit to be worked, thin them 
out, so as to stand from 6 to 8 inches apart, and 
you cannot fail to have a good crop of early turnips. 
One or two workings will suflice. In times of 
drought water freely. 
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Satsary on Veceras_e Ovsrer. 

Prepare a bed, as recommended for Carrots and 
Parsnips, and drill in some Salsafy seed—let the 
drills be 12 inches apart, 1 inch deep; cover the 
seed as recommended for carrots and parsnips, and 
let their culture be the same. 

Sxigrer. 
an out slips, or sow the seed of this vegeta- 
é. 
: Parser, THyMe, SAGE. 

Plant out the roots, or sow the seeds, of these 
vegetables early. this month. Either will forma 
good edging for a bed. 


ARTICHOKES. ; 

Dress your Artichokes early this month. If you 
wish to sow seed, do so early this month, the ear- 
lier the better. 

. Horse Rapisu. : 

If you have not already a bed of this excellent 
root, form one within the’ first ten days of it. Se- 
lect a moist loamy bed, manure the bed very lib- 
erally, spade the manure in a spade deep, and tho- 
roughly pulverize the soil with the spade and rake. 
This done, roll or pat down the earth with the back 
of a shovel; then dibvle in your plants 6 inches 
asunder in rows 12 inches apart, and top dress or 
dust with a mixture of 6 part ashes, | part plaster 
and 1 part salt. 

Sowine Ruvpars or Pie-PLaNnt SEED. 

Within the first ten days of this month, if not 
done last, sow a small quantity of the seed of this 
vegetable, to raise plants for future setting out. 

Porarogs. 

Plant potatoes the first week in this month for 
early use. Treat them as recommended in our last 
month’s work on the farm. 

Nasturtium Seep. 

Drill in Nasturtium seed for pickles. 

Oxra. 

Drill in your Okra seed, any time after the mid- 
dle of the month, in the middle states ; in the south- 
ern ones the work has of course, been attended to 
already. 

Rep Perpers. 

Early this month prepare a p'ot on a warm bor- 

der, and sow red Pepper seed, of sorts. 
Tomatoes. 

Manure a plot ina warm border, manure libe- 
tally, dig in the manure spade deep, thoroughly 
pulverize with the spade aod rake. When brought" 
to fine tilth, sow tomatoes seed tolerably thick, 
rake them in lightly, top-dress the bed with a mix- 
ture of 4 parts ashes, 1 part plaster, and salt one 
part ; then pat down the ground with the back of 
ashovel, orroll it with a garden roller. If the 
seed be suwn within the first week or ten days 
of this month, the plants wil! be ready to be set 
out from the 20th to the last of May. 

Ece Puants. 

Prepare a bed as above advised for tomatoes, and 
sow Eg plant-seed. ; 

Cucumeers, Squasues, CanTreLeupss AND WaTER 
Metons. 

Towards the latter end of this month, the seed 
of all these may he planted. Top dress the hills 
with a mixture of 7 parts ashes 1 part plaster. 

Enpive. 

The seed of this vegetable may be sown any time 
during this-month. 

Carraway AND CORIANDER SEEDS. 


Strawserry beps. 

Keep these entirely free from weeds, and water 
them in dry weather, taking particular pains not to 
touch the flowers with the water. You have, of 
course, placed straw or tan between the rows, se 
that the weeding will have to be done by the hand. 

Froit Trees. ; 

Treat these to a dressing of well rotted manure, 
to be dug in very shallow, so as not to injure the 
roots of the trees ; then top dress with a mixture of 
T parts ashes, | part salt, and] part plaster. 

It any of the trees have dead limbs on them, saw 
them off into the sound wood, dress the wound 
smooth, and apply with the brush, a composition 
consisting of 2 parts bees-wax, 1 part rosin and 1 
part turpentine. Apply this when warm, and dust 
it with fine sand or mould, to preventthe weather 
from removing it.. Trees that may absolutely re- 
quire pruning, should be pruned as early this month 
as possible. 

Manure FOR GARDEN FRUIT TREES. 

Make a compost, in the proportion of 1 load 
of marsh mud, or some kindred substance, 5 bush- 
els of ashes, 2 bushels of bone-dust, 1 bushel of 
sajt, and 1 bushel of plaster. ; 

Form the heap, layer ang layer about, shovel 
the whole over, so as to mix the several substances 
thoroughly together; let the whole lay in bulk three 
weeks, then re-shovel the heap over again, and ap- 
ply one bushel of the cumpost to each tree, spread- 
ing it under it as far as the limbs extend, digging 
itin about 2 inches deep, so as not to injure the 
roots ; then rake the ground. To expect good, faie 
fruit without giving food to the tree, is one of those 
things that we should never look for with any hope 
of realization. 

Gooseserries, CuRRANTS, RASPBERRIES. 

If not before done, prune these, and give them 
a dressing a3 recommended for fruit trees. Do 
this within the first ten days of this month. In dig- 
ging in the manure, be careful not to go so deep as 
to nijure the roots—two inches will be deep enough. 

FLower Seeps, or atu Kinps, 

May now be sown in open-borders. This, in our 
view, essential duty, we trust will not be neglect- 
ed. 

. SurvsBBery. 

If you have an} Shrubbery, trim them,—if you 
have none, plant them in the first ten days of this 
fmonth. Plant them in your garden, in your lane, 
or lawn, and around your dwelling. Recollect that 
Shrubs and Flowers are among the strongest indi- 
ces of civilization and refinement—that without 
shrubs, flowers, and shade trees, the rural home is 
a dreary spot indeed,—that with them, the travel- 
ler as he passes by, in his heart, awards the posses- 
sor the warmest meed of praise,—while the own- 
er, himself, if there be any poetry in his nature 
will love his home the better for such fr ena 
and make that home—as it ought to be—the spot 
in which his holiest affections are centred. 

Prantine Grape VINEs. 

In the middle states, grape vines may still be 
planted, provided they be got in within the first ter 
days of the month. The soil in which they may 
be planted, should be liberally manured. The hole 
dug for the reception of the roots, should be dug 
wide enough to receive them without any cramp- 
ing; let it be dug about 18 inches deep. The sur- 
face soil should be thrown on one side, the sub- 
soil onthe other. ‘With the surface soil thus taken 





Sow these early this month. 


out of each hole, mix 14 gallon of ashes, 1 quart 
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of bone dust or horn shavings, a peck or so of woods 
mould, let this be thoroughly mixed together ; then 
throw in the compost to the proper depth to receive 
the vine ; after inserting the grape vine, hold it 
erect, then fill up the excavation, press down the 
earth around the roots, forma kind of basin around 
the top—dust a mixture of equal parts of ashes and 
lime tbat has been long slaked, over the surface, 
mulch around the vine to the extent of the roots, with 
long manure, marsh grass, hay, or straw, and give 
apretty free watering. If the material used for 
mul¢hing should be liable to blow away, lay some 
brush over it, to prevent its being blown off, so that 
the roots of the vines may derive the full benefit-of 
the moisture intended to be thus kept up. In times 
of drought repeat the waterings at intervals of a 
few days apart. 


TILE DRAINING. 

We copy the following from the transactions of 
the New York State Agricultural Society. We ap- 
prehend that the cost was lessened by the favorable 
nature of the land; presenting at once a gradual de- 
clivity, and sound hard bottom, the latter, rendering 
the laying of plank for the tiles to rest upon unne- 
cessary. We presume such to be the case, as two 
other statements in the same volume, make the cost 
of draining considerably more. With this intro- 
duction we give the statement to our readers, from 
a conviction that there are Jarge areas of arable 
lands in our country, whose productive capacities 
would be greatly increased, first, by thorough drain- 
ing, and secondly, by deep ploughing. And we will 
here seize the occasion to say, that the first should 
always, in wet soils precede the latter process, and 
that befope the soils be materially deepened, time 
should be allowed for the drains to relieve it of its 
superabundance of water. 

“Sratement or R. J. Swan, or Seneca Covrnry. 


“My farm is situated on the banks of Seneca 
Lake, in the town of Fayette, in Seneca County, 
containing three hundred and forty-four acres, and 
is about three miles distant from the Village of Ge- 
neva. The soil is a clay loam, forming a part of the 
ridge which extends from the Seneca river to the 
southern borders of the County. This ridge, which 
rises gradually in its whole extent to the south, has 
given a character to our farms as highly favorable to 
wheat, yet it has been noticed, that its summit every 
where indicates an excess of moisture.” 

“The benefits derived from draining this soil, bye 
a thorough and judicious system, were too strongly 
marked on an adjoining farm to escape notice ; the 
-crops of wheat, corn and clover, prove to me clear- 
ly, that thorough draining had increased quantity 
-and improved quality. 

«To participate in these advantages, I determined 
to carry out the system of thorough draining on my 
farm, and commenced opening the trenches in Aug- 
ust last, continuing my operations until the first of 
this month, (December), in which period I laid se- 
venty-two thousand five hundred and fifty drain tiles, 
(72,550), in trenches varying from two and a half to 
three feet in depth, the tiles being fifteen inches in 
length ; the whole extent of my drains made this year 
is five thousand four hundred and ninety-six rods, 
(5,496 rods), or seventeen miles and fifty-six rods; of 
this distance, about forty rods are laid with double 
tiles of large size; a large proportion of the tiles 
used by me are of the horse shoe pattern, rising 
two inches; a proportion of one inch pipes are laid 

-also. The whole cost uf thetiles is siz hundred and 
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seventy dollars,and equal to about twelve cents per 
rod for thetiles. The cost of preparing these tren- 
ches was twelve and a half cents per rod, and the 
expense of laying the tiles in the trenches and filling 
them, are three cents per rod.” 

‘“‘The drains are laid in nearly parallel lines, from 
thirty to.forty feet apart, draining the water direct 
from the highest to the lowest parts of my farm ; at 
the bottom of the drains, or at the deptb of thirty to 
thirty-six inches, I found a hard compact bottom on 
which the tiles are laid, no other preparation being 
necessary.” 

“I would here remark, that from the natural de- 
clivity of my fields, the water did not often appear 
on the surface of the ground, yet the excess of 
water, even on the highest grounds, almost every 
year destroyed portions of my crops, by winter 
killing or freezifig out.” 

“In the year 1851, I laid 16,000 tiles, which with 
the quantity laid this year, completes the drainage of 
about 200 acres of my farm. I deem it to be thorough, 
and so it is by others who have prececed me in this 
essentigl system of farm management.” 

“One important feature discernible, is the re- 
claiming twenty-four acres of soil which had never 
been tilled, producing only coarse aquatic grass unfit 
for hay or pasture; this portion of the farm has 
hitherto been charged with the interest of cost and 
also taxes, without any return, a portion which 
hereafter will yield crops of any grain or grasses, 
equal to any other land. 1 feel warranted in this 
assertion, thus early, from results actually obtained, 
from precisely similar circumstences on an adjoin- 
ing farm ; witha view to future observation, and 
test of this system, 1] herewith transmit an actual 
survey of the reclaimed portions duly certified.” 

“The economy of draining lands thoroughly, so 
far as relates to construction, may be better under- 
stood by the following figures; 





Cost of digging trenches, per rod, $0 124 
Average cost of tiles per rod, 0 12 
Cartage of tiles from the kilns at 100-72 

per 1,000, 1 
Laying the tiles and filling trenches with 

plows 0 3 
Cost of drains complete, per rod, $0 28; 


‘*] am not aware that any verification of the fore- 
going facts is required, yet I noticed that it has been 
practised in regard to farms presented for pre- 
miums ;and deeming it proper on all similar oe- 
casions, ] have caused the statement to be duly ve- 
rified. Rosert J. Swan. 

Rose Hill, Seneca County, 29th Dec., 1852. 
State of New York, Ontario County, LS. 

On this 6th day of January, A. D. 1853, before 
me came Robert J. Swan, and being duly sworn, 
he said that the above statement is true according to 
his belief. Cuaries J. Forcer, 

Ontario County Judge.” 

‘At the request of Mr. Swan, 1] have surveyed 
the swales on his farm, which he has reclaimed by 
draining ; the portion of the land on which only 
coarse aquatic grasses grew, was never plowed, and 
in spring and fall was so wet that a person in at- 
tempting to cross them would mire.” 

‘And this is to certify, that by accurate measure- 
ment he has gained twenty-four acres of Jand, in the 
different swales, which will be fit for cultivation in 
spring.” Herpert F. Conran, 

Engineering Surveyor aud Drafisman, 

Geneva, Dec. 1, 1852. 
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We have not presented this instance of the good; Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assem- 
effects of tile draining to our readers with the view | bly of Maryland, That from and after the passage 
of inducing such of them whose lands may require | of this act that all guano landed, transhipped, sold, 
the operation, to enter into a system of file drain-' or offered for sale, in the State of Maryland, shall 
ing, a3 we are aware, that the procurement of | be ‘analyzed, so as to show the'per centage of its am- 
tiles is not, in most localities, an easy matter;) moniacal and phosphatic compounds; and that the 
but simply to show the salutary effects of thorough-| quality thus ascertained shall be marked upon each 
draining. Fortunately for their owners, almost, bag, barrel, cask, tierce, box, package or parcel, or. 
every farm and plantation has upon it the ma-! upon any thing containing the guano, in accordance 
terials adapted. to such purposes, either in the with the followlng scale, commencing with the let- 
shape of gravel, stones, or timber. “The two first) ter A, which shall indicate, in Peruvian guano, that 





named materials make a lasting drain, while one | 
wnade from the latter, if made with care, will last. 
for a quarter of acentury. We examined a marsh 
of some forty acres in extent, which, from being an 
unsightly unwholesome morass, had been converted 
into a productive meadow, some few years since, 
by means of covered drains made of poles of about 
four inches in diameter, the mouths of which were 
faced in with plank troughs for about two feet from | 
within, and extending about six inches outwards, so 
as to deliver the water into the main ditchywhich 
was an open one, without abricuding the sides and 
bottom of the drains at their junction. One pole 
was placed on either side of the drain—at the top 
of these were placed a third pole, to keep the two 
side ones in place, and as the bottom was soft and | 
spungy, a plank was laid at the bottom. Cat-tails 
had been cut and placed at the sides, and upon the 
top of the upper pole some inches, to keep the earth | 
from crumbling and falling into the drain and im-| 
peding the passage of the water. In sound bottom | 
soils, the plank is not necessary, and the expense 
may be saved. 

On the changes which take place for the better, 
after the drainage of wet soils, we present the fol- 
lowing brief and satisfactory article : 

ON THE CHANGES WHICH RESULT FROM Dratnine. 

When the drain is made and covered, (for I al-| 
Ways mean covered drains), the water which falls | 
upon the ground does not remain to stagnate, and 
does not run away over the surface, wash off the, 
best of the soil, but sinks gradually down, yielding | 
to the roots of the plants any fertilizing matter 
which it may contain, and often washing out some 
hurtful substances; as it descends, air and conse- 
— warmth follow it. Under these new in- 

uences the proper decompositions and preparation 
of compounds fit for the sustenance of plants go on, 
the soil is sufficiently dry, and plants flourish which 
formerly never would grow on it in perfection if at 
all. Itis acurious fact, too, that such soils resist 
drought better than ever before. The reason is, 
that the plants are able to send their .roots much 
farther down in search of food, without finding any 
thing hurtful. Every part being penetrated with 
air, and consequently dried and lighter, these soils 
do not bake in summer, but remain mellow and 
porous. Such effects cannot, in their full extent, 
be looked for in a stiff clay during the first season ; 
the change must be gradual, but it is sure. 

Nokton’s ELEMENTS. 








AN ACT, entitled, a supplement to an act entitled 
“An act to previde for the inspection of guano 
in the City of Baltimore,” passed at December ses- 
sion, 1846, chap. 341. 

Whereas, the. inspection of all articles should 
show as nearly as possible the quality of the article 
inspected ; and, whereas, the chief valuable consti- 
tuents of guano are its ammonia and phosphates ; 
therefore 





the parcel so marked contains from fifteen to eigh- 
teen per cent. of ammonia; the letter B. indicating 
from twelve and a half to fifteen per cent.; the letter 
C. indicating from ten to twelve and a half per cent.; 
the letter D. indicating from seven to ten per cent.; 
a similar table shall be arranged by the inspector+to 
indicate the quantity of phosphates contained in 
Mexican and Patagonian guano; and upon every 
other variety of guano similar marks, indicating its 
quality, shall be used. 

Sec. 2. And be it enacted, That the inspector of 
guano shall, for the information of the public, cause 
these tables to be published; and shall also publish 
in the agricultural journals of the State. and in one 
or two daily papers in Baltimore City, the analysis 
of samples of each and every cargo, with the name 
of the vessel in which the same was imported. 

Sec. 3. And be it enacted, That the inspector 
shall keep an office in some convenient part of the 
City of Baltimore, and shall keep an analysis of 
every cargo or parcel of guano inspected by him, 
and shall enter or have the same entered in a book 
to be kept for that ptrpose, and shall by himself, or 
some other person having charge of his books, give 
to any person desirous of purchasing guano a copy 
of the analysis of such cargo or parcel then in market 
for sale. 

Sec. 4. And be it enacted, That all persons im- 
porting any guano to said City, for the purpose of 
being sold, landed or transhipped, within the limits 
of said City, shall give notice to the said inspector, 
who shall thereupon proceed to inspect and analyze, 
weigh, and mark the same; and if the same be in- 
spected in bulk, so that there is nothing to put a 
mark upon, the analysis shall be marked upon the 
bags, barrels, or other packages the guano may be 
placed in for sale, and the inspector shall give a 
certificate to the owner or his agent of the analysis 
and quality and quantity of such guano, with the 
name of the vessel said guano was imported in. 

Sec. 5. And,be it enacted, That every person or’ 
persons who shall import or bring into the City of 
Baltimore any guano, for the purpose uf being sold, 
landed, or transhipped within said City, and shall 
refuse or neglect to have the same inspected and 
weighed according to the provisions of this act, he 
or they shall forfeit and pay five dollars for each bag, 
barrel, box, cask, or tierce, or other package, he 


| or they shall refuse to have inspected, and weighed, 


or neglect to have inspected and weighed ; the same 
to be recovered by indictment in the Criminal Court 
of Baltimore, one-half for the use of the informer 
and the other half for the use of the State; the in- 
former to be a competent witness; and if any per- 
son shall refuse or neglect to have any guano in- 


‘spected and weighed, which is brought into said 


City for any of the purposes aforesaid, in bulk and 
not contained in bags, barrels, or other packages, 
he or they shall forfeit and pay, for each ton of 
guano so brought in for any of the said purposes, 
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twenty dollars, to be recovered as aforesaid, for the 
uses aforesaid. 

Sec. 6. And be it enacted, That no person shall 
sell any guano in said City in bags, casks, barrels, 
tierces, or other packages, unless the same be mark- 
ed by the inspector as herein provided; nor shall 
any person forge or counterfeit the mark of said 
inspector; or put guano into any bags, barrels, or 
other packages having the inspector’s mark thereon, 
and which have been already used for that purpose ; 
and any person violating the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall forfeit and pay fifty dollars for,each of- 
fence ; to be collected as provided in the preceding 
section of this act. 

Seo. 7. And be it enacted, That this law shall be 
construed liberally as remedial law, so that all per- 
sons may be made to comply with its provisions. 

, Sec: 8. And be it enacted, That the inspector of 


guano shall, after the passage of this act, receive the 


sum of thirty cents for each ton of guano he shall 
inspect and analyze, weigh and mark, from the im- 
porter or consignee. 

Sec. 9. And be it enacted, That this act shall 
take effect from and after its passage. 


KENTISH’S PREPARED GUANO. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir:—I observe in your paper my testimony 
again appended to Kentish’s advertisement in favor 
of his Artificial Guano. It is true thatsome years 
since, from the great array of testimonials exhibit- 
ed in his pamphlet, I was induced to purchase a 
fow barrels of his fertilizer to use in my vegetable 
garden. The experiments made with it were made 
with the utmost precision and, accuracy, and with 
a view of testing its merits with some other con- 
centrated manures. The application was made to 
potatoes and other vegetables, in paralle! rows, 
with African Guano, Peruvian Guano, and Pou- 
drette, and the results were so decided and une- 
quivocal, that I had no hesitation in giving my hum- 
ble testimony in its favor. For two subsequent 
years I used it more extensively, and on various 
crops, but without its preducing the least apparent 
benefit. The great discrepancy in its results I 
could not account fur satisfactorily, and [ have 
therefore felt it my duty to make this oppusite 
statement. Very respectfully, 

March 20, 1854. ' Jno. H. Bayne. 


OTTER SHEEP. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

Mr. Henry S. Randall, in his work on Sheep 
Husbandry, says:—**‘ Chancellor Livingston also 
speaks of two races'as indigenous to this country, 
which we (a committee appointed by the New York 
State Agricultural Society, in the year 1837, to re- 
port on the condition and comparative value of the 
several breeds of Sheep in the United States, of 
which Mr. R. was a member, and the author of 
the report here alluded to,) have not enumerated, 
as it is unknown to the Committee that they are now 
bred in any portion of the United States, viz. the 
Otter and Smith’s Island Sheep, breeds said to have 
been discovered on two Islands on the Atlantic 
coast;’” but of this breed of sheep, to wit: the Ot- 
ter, Mr. James Cowles Prichard, in his work on 
the Natural History of Man, says:—**New breeds 
of sheep are frequently formed in different coun- 
tries. in which particular qualities predominate, 
according to the preference of breeders. This is 
done partly by crossing or intermixiug races al- 





ready known, but in great part also by selecting 
individuals from the stock in which the particular 
qualities are more strongly marked, than in the 
generality of the same breed. In these instances, 
the natural or congenital variety which the indi- 
vidual animal displays perhaps for the first time,. 
becomes perpetuated by the hereditary transmis- 
sion of such characters, which is a Jaw of the ani- 
mal economy. A striking instance of this fact is 
to be found in the origination of a new breed of 
sheep in the State of Massachussetts, which has 
been noticed by many writers in connection with this 
subject. In the year 1791, one ewe on the farm of 
Seth Wrizht, gave birth toa male lamb, which, 
without any known cause, had a longer body and 
shorter legs than the rest of the breed. The joints 
are said to have been longer, and the fore-legs 
crooked. The shape of this animal rendering it 
unable to leap over fences, it was determined to 
propagate its peculiarities, and the experiment 
proved successful. A new race of sheep was pro- 
duced, which, from the form of the body, has been 
termed the Otter breed. It seems to be uniformly 
the fact, that when both parents are of the Otter 
breed, the lambs that are produced inherit the pe- 
culiar form. Only one case has been reported as 
an exception to this remark, and that was question- 
able. Foran account of the facts relating to the 
other breed of sheep, I refer the reader to a me 
moir by Colonel Humphries, in the Philosophical 
Transactions of 1813, and to Thomson’s Annals of 
Philosophv.”” 

Now, Mr. Editor, I have devoted an hour of a 
wet day to transcribe the above extracts, in the 
hope that if the matter interested you, you would 
look into their authorities, (which I have not at 
command), and give to your readers whatever of 
value and interest, in connexion with this breed of 
sheep, you may find them to contain. 

I take this occasion to acknowledge the value 
and usefulness of the ‘*Farmer,’’ and to wish 
health and prosperity to its publisher. 

Yours most respectfully, 
Buve Rivce. 

Fauquier, Va. March 10, 1854. 

We have not the works referred to by our cor 
respondent, and would thank any of our literary 
readers and friends who have them. to make the 
necessary researches, and give us the result ina 
communication.— Editor. 


DAIRIES. 


The Committee on Dairies of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, give a statement of the 
milk and butter from some of the most celebrated 
dairy cows. The Committee say :—‘ There are 
few persons conversant with our Agricultural 
journals, but have heard of the celebrated Cramp 
cow, owned in Lewes, England, of the Sussex 
breed, which during four years, from 1805 to the 
end of 1808, yielded. the extraordinary amount of 
23,559 quarts of milk, producing 2,132 Ibs. of but- 
ter. The largest average product which has been 
stated by any writer in whose practical experience 
confidence can be placed, is that of Mr. Aiton, who 
rates the yearly average rates of the best Ky- 
loes at 4.000 quarts within 300 days, or until they 
were dry.’ * * 

‘He cites an extensive Ayrshire dairyman who 
says: ‘that he would not keep a cow on his farm 
that did not yield her own value, or her weight in 
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sweet-milk cheese every year.”? He admits, how- 

ever, that many cows will not yield more than half 

that quantity—4,000 quarts, and that-:probably 600 

gallons in the course of the year may be about a 
‘ fairaverage.”? The average quantity uf milk yiel- 

ded by dairy cows in England is stated in three coun- 
- ties, as follows: ° 


In Devon, 12 quarts per day 
** Cheshire, 8 “6 ee 
** Lancashire, 8 to 9 ss 


Five short horn cows, of the ordinary quality. 
of that breed, are stated to have given in one year,: 


as follows : 
One which did not go dry atall, 4,857 wine qts. 
“ dry eight weeks, 3,985 - 


“« -dry four weeks, 3,987 °. % 
dry four weeks, 3,695 - 
“ dry eighteen weeks, 3,383 ss 


‘These cows were in summer at grass—and in 
winter on hay and turneps, with two months on 
hay alone.” A large dairy of long horns and short- 
horns, at the late-Mr. Curwen’s farm at Working- 
ton Hall, gave upon an average of four years, about 
3,700 quarts. In some trials made at Bradley 
Hall, the seat of the Earl of Chesterfield, in Derby- 
shire, it was found, that during the height of the 
season, the milk and butter produced per day by 
different cows were as follows : 


By the Holderness, 7 gals. 1 qt. 3814 oz. butter, 


as Ayrshire, 5 34 
“= Alderney, 4° 3 * 25 
as Devon, s* 3 © @ 


‘‘ But this only lasts for a short time, and such ex- 
traordinary supplies soon fall off; in fact the na- 
ture of the land, the oldness of the pasture, the 
pasture, the age of the stock, and the state of the 
season, have each a separate influence. General- 
ly speaking, a fair annual product from each cow 
in good condition may be considered as about 160 
to 180 Ibs. of butter of superior quality, and 350 
to 400 Ibs. of whole milk cheese, with a small 
quantity of whey butter.”’ 

The most productive cow in butter, the late Mr. 
Colman found in Great Britain, was‘a North Devon 
cow, which produced for several weeks in succes- 
sion 2] lbs. of Butter per week, without extra 
feed. The North Devon cows of Lord Leicester’s 
tenant, Mr. Bloomfield, always yield 4 Ibs. of but- 
ter per week, thorough the year,—208 Ibs. 

Thus much for English Cows. The Committee 
next speak of American Cows.—‘* Among the most 
extraordinary cows in this country, we give the 
following from Massachusetts, which we take from 
the report of the committee on the Dairy in Essex 
Co. 1849. 


Date. Name. Place. Weekly produce. Time. 
1826 Oake’s cow. Danvers. 16 pounds. 16 weeks. 
1824 Nourse’s. 0. 14—s do. 6 do. 
1823 Sanderson’s Waltham. 144 do. 16 do. 
183) Homer’s. Bedtord. 144 do. 12 do. 
1530 Hazeltine’s, Haverhill. 4~—s do. 12 do. 
1330 Bassett’s Northampton. 15 do. 12 do. 
1845 Buseton’s Danver’s. 16 = do. 12 do. 





‘*The cows show a product of more than two 
omg per day each, for a period of three months. 
ohn Hare Powell, of Pennsylvania, had a short 


horn cow, which produced in 3 days 8 Ibs. 13 oz. 


at the rate of 2014 Ibs. per week.” 
‘* We give the amount of butter made from sev-' 
eral cows in this state : 
_George Kier, East Bloomfield, Ontario Co., from 
his native cow, 19 Ibs. one week, and 16 lbs for 2 
succeeding weeks. _ 








Franklin Comstock of Kirkland, Oneida Co:, 34 
native 44 Durham, ten year old cow, made 17 Ibs. 
5 oz. butter in one week. . 

C. W. Taylor, Truxton, Cortland Co., 58 lbs..6 
oz. butter in 4 weeks, about 14 lbs. 6 oz, per week. . 

Charles D. Miller, of Peterboro, Madison Co., 
made in one week from a cow of his, 2034 Ibs. of 
butter, and in a very unfavorable week in June 15 
ibs. This cow was an enormous feeder. Her milk 
weighed at night, has been found to average 34 Ibs. 

John Lossing, Albany, a short-horn cow, in 7 
days, made 14 lbs. of butter, besides the milk and 
cream for a family of 5 persons. 

Philip Van Benscoten of La Grange, Dutchess 
Co., in 1844, from 5 cows in 30 days, made 227 !bs. 
of butter, averaging 45 Ibs. 6 0z. toeach cow. ~ 

George A. Mason, of Jordan, Onandaga Co., in 
30 days made 6744 of butter from the milk of one 
cow ; during the first 14 days, the average was 21g 
lbs. per day ; and it is believed it would have con- 
tinued the same during the trial, had not the weath- 
er proved unfavorable. 

P. H. Schenck, of Mattawan, Dutchess Co., 
made 15 lbs. of butter per week, from a polled cow, 
in 21 days he made 621 Ibs. of butter, or upwards 
of 214 lbs. per day, [if these figures are correct she 
gave 3 lbs. 1 11-21 oz. per day Editor Am. Farm- 
er,] and on one day from 15} quarts of milk he made 
3 lbs. 8 oz. of butter.”’ 

‘“‘ This might be extended much farther ; but it is 
sufficient for present purpose. a a reference 
to the census of. 1845, it will be found that the 
average product of dairy cows in this state, as re- 
turned was, by estimation, in butter, about 90 lbs. 
per cow, and cheese 120 lbs. By reference to the 
Tranactions of the Society 1846, p. 130, it will be 
seen that the average product of one dairy in Herki- 
mer, was 650 Ibs. of cheese per cow for three suc- 
cessive years; and many dairies, in that and other 
counties, now average, it is believed, 500 Ibs. per 
cow. The average amount of butter from Mr. 
Clapp’s dairy, it will be seen, is 170 Ibs. per cow, 
and several dairies are reported in the county re- 
ports, exceeding 200 lbs. From a comparison of 
the yield of but'er from particular cows, and the 
general estimate for the state, it is apparent that 
our daitymen yet have much to do, to obtain what 
they should from their pastures. But we are satis- 
fied there is an advance making each year, from the 
information we are receiving from different dairy 
districts in our State, as well as from our own ob- 
servation." —M. Y. State Ag. Society’s Transactions. 


Futt-srep anp THOROUGH-BRED ANIMALS. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer: 

Will you or some of your correspondents who 
are breeders of stock, reply to the following inter- 
rogatories? 

In crossing animals of different classes, (looking 
to the final production of one class.) how many gen- 
erations are required to produce the thorough-bred 
animal of that class? For instance, to produce the 
thorough-bred Cotswold Sheep, by a cross of Bucks 
of that class on Southdown ewes, what is the 
geometrical progression of each cross, and how 
many crosses are required to produce the full blood 
Cotswold? 

Among racers, a distinction is made between the 
full-blooded, and the thorough-bred race-horse. Does 
this distinction appertain to other stock also? 

By an early answer to these questions, (if possi- 
ble in your next No.,) you would oblige an 
Inquirer. 
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THE QUARTERLY MEETING of the Maryland State Ag- 
‘al Society will be held at the rooms of the Society in 
this city,the First Wepnespay iN May, at 80’clock in the 
evening, and continued the following day,to enable the mem- 
rs from the Eastern Shore esent. As the PREMIUM 
LIST for the Fall Show will then be arranged, and matters of 
i brow fore the meeting, a full attendance is ex- 
pected. Members of the Society who may have any suggestions 
to make for its benefit, are invited to attend. 
By order, SAMUEL SANDS, Sece’y. 











Tue cate LecisLatureE AND THE Farmine 
Inrerest.—We had reason to hope, that the ear- 
nest recommendation of the Governor, in his in- 
augural, for some substan'ial aid to the farming in- 
terest of Maryland, would have been met with a 
favorable response by the legislature at its late ses- 
sion—but we have been disappointed. Nota single 
act, intended for that special interest has been adopt- 


out the reduction of ten cents on the fees for inspec- 
tion of guano can be considered as a boon. - 

The State Society presented a memorial asking 
that the Society should be placed on the same foot- 
ing with the Mechanics’ Institute of this city, and 
that a similar amount should be applied to the en- 
couragement of our exhibitions for the improvement 
of stock and agricultural machinery, &c. &c. as 
has been very properly for years granted for the 
exhibitions of the Institute for the encouragement 
of the mechanic arts—but the application failed. 


We are not, however, much surprised at this, as, ' 


from the observation which we were enabled to 
make during the few hours we were at the seat of 
government, we were convinced that it was useless 
to expect any measure to be successful, without the 


parties directly interested were on the spot to urge | 


it forward. Circumstances accidentally prevented 
our memorial from being presented as early in the 
session as it should have been, and we must admit 
that from the immense amount of business before 
the legislature, it was hardly to be expected that 
any new objects should have been warmly espoused, 
without powerful backers, whilst there was such 
an outside influence at work in behalf of so many 
other measures which were before that body. 
Included in the same memorial, also, was an ap- 
plication for the endowment of a Professorship of 
chemistry in the contemplated Agricultural Col- 
lege which it is proposed to establish under the 
auspices of the Maryland State Agricultural Socie- 
ty, which of course also failed—for the present— 
but by the time the next session meets, we Rens that 
we shall be prepared earlier in the day to bring our 
claims before the assembled wisdom of the State, 
with a better chance of success. 
An act was passed, we learn, for the amend- 
ment of the charter of the State Society, as proposed 
in the proceedings of the meeting held Feb. Ist. 
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Tue Guano Trapve.—We publish. in the present 
‘umber, several items of interest touching upon 
this subject, to which we call the attention of our 
readers. This trade has become of vast impor- 
tance to our city and state, not only by affordin 
our farmers a means to increase the fertility, an 
thereby the value of their lands, but also by rea- 
son of the immense business it brings toour city, 
which furnishes employment for hundreds of hard 
working and industrious citizens; and it is to be hoped 
that this may continue to be, as it has formerly 
been, the main depot for the trafficin the U. 8. 

The price of the article continues the same as 
recently established by the Peruvian Government, 
and there isno reason to apprehend that any varia- 
tion will shortly be made, unless it is a slight reduc- 
tion. to meet the decreased rate of inspection—i. e. 10 
cents perton. The Agent, however, will not sell 
in lots of less than fifty tons, and farmers for the 
most part will be obliged to obtain their supplies 
through the hands of dealers. Whether these will 
continue to sell at a price approximating to that of 


the Agent, will depend measurably on their as-. 


certaining if the quantity imported is sufficient to 
meet the demand. Speculators will no doubt be on 
the alert to buy up the quantity in market, as far 
as they are able, in order to reap the advantage of 
the increased demand in the Fall, which, there is 
every reason to believe will be fully as great in 


| proportion to the supply as it was last year. In- 


deed from the great falling off in the California 


trade, and the increased demand for vessels to car- 
ed, so far as we have yet been able to learn, with- 


ry breadstuffs to Europe, it is surmised by some 


| of our oldest shippers in this city, that there will 
|not be a supply proportionate to that in the market 


last year—ihis however, is only conjecture, and we 
give it as such. 

There is now in the hands of the Agent amply 
sufficient to meet the demand, and several cargoes 
daily expected to arrive ; and if we may be permit- 
ted to advise in the premises, we would recommend 
those who have convenience for so doing, to secure 
their supplies for the Fal as early as practicable, 
whilst they can obtain it at asmal! advance over the 
Agent’s price, for we observe that some dealers 
in the city are offering to sell at rates similar to 


_ those advertised by ourselves, and so long as farm- 


ers and planters are enabled to obtain it through 
our agency, (which will be while the supply con- 
tinues,) but a smal! advance over the Importer’s 


| price will be required. Our terms are unallerable— 


$1 per ton advance on the price of the Agent of the 
Peruvian Government,—this has all along been, and 
still will continue to be our charge. But farmers may 
rely upon it, if we are not sustained in this Agen- 
cy, a few men can combine, and make-such as want 
guano, pay for it at their own rates, as they have 
heretofore done. ‘A word tothe wise,’ we hope, 
is sufficient. 


Mr. Iverson’s Rescue Grass—We have re- 
ceived numerous orders for this grass seed, and 
placed them on file, to be supplied when the seed 
is received from Mr. Iverson, which we suppose 
will be in July. As soon as shipped.to us, or re- 
ceived, we-will give notice in the “Farmer,” when 
those who have, or may order it, will remit the 
cost thereof, and give directions for its delivery. 

‘We received from Mr. Iverson, about the 10th 
ult. some of the grass, which can be seen at our 
office. It is about 18 inches, to 2 feet-high. We 
would thank Mr. J. to give us some further par- 
ticulars about the mode of its cultivation. 
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New Law ror tHe Inspecrion or Guano.— | offerings at the Show we find particularly noticed 


Among the last acts of the Legislature, which 
closed its session on the 10th ult. was the passage of 
asupplement to the act for the Inspection of Gu- 
ano, a copy of which will be found on another page. 
It will be seen that a reduction in the charge for 
weighing and inspection has been made, from 40 
to 30 cents—but we very much fear, if the law is 
attempted to be carried out, in its letter and 
“spirit, that it will be attended with a loss of time, 
and inconvenience to the farmer, and of trade to 
this city, far overbalancing the reduction in the 
cost of inspection, and, in our opinion, without any 
corresponding benefits. 

A strenuous effort was made to transfer the du- 
ties of the Inspector of Guano to the State Chem- 
ist ani his Assistant, in addition to the other duties 
required of these officers by the law under which they 
are appointed, but this was defeated, very properly, 
by the House of Delegates, after it had passed the 
Senate. An ineffectual effort was also made to 
abolish the inspection altogether. 

The act for the appointment of an Assistant to 
the State Chemist, expired by limitation on the 10th 
of March, the Legislature having refused to make 
an appropriation to continue the office. A propo- 
sition was also made to discontinue the office of 
State Chemist, but with many other bills, we be- 
lieve it was not acted on, the session of the Legisla- 
ture being limited to the above date. 


American Frower Garpen Directrory—Con- 
taining practical directions for the culture of 
plant-, in the flower garden, hot house, green house, 
room, or parlor windows, for every month in the 
year, with instructions. for erecting a hot house, 
greenhouse, and laying out a garden, and for the 
cultivation of the Vine—by Robert Buist. 

This is the 6th edition of the work, with nume- 
rous additions, and is published by C. M. Saxton, 
New York, at $1.25. The character of Mr. Buist 
asa Florist is too well established to require any 
further recommendation for his book—and the in- 
creased attention to this subject, of late years, by 
the ladies of our country, is a sure evidence of the 
progress of a refined taste. This work should be 
in the hands of every lady who desires to cultivate 
plants. 


E.uiotr’s Fauit Book, or the American Fruit 
Grower’s Guide, in Orchard and Garden—by T. 
R. Elliott—published by C. M. Saxton, New York. 
Price $1.25. 

This work, from the examination we have been 
able to make, will probably be found one of the 
best works on Pomology yet published. The au- 
thor has had the aid of many of the best fruit 
growers of this country, and gives drawings of nu- 
merous varieties of each class of fruit. 

Tue Farmers’ Lann Measvurer by Pedder, is a 
well known work, and much valued by all who have 
used it. Price, 50 cts. We have received for sale 
a few copies of each of the above works, from Mr. 
C. M. Saxton, the publisher, at the prices named. 


Tue ‘* NationaL”’ Pouttry SHow, held at Bar- 
num’s Museum, New York, in Feb. was very largely 
attended. A large number of premiums were awar- 
ded for fowls of every breed and variety—of which 
Dr. Lawrence, of Baltimore Co. we observe bore 
off several. The Dr. we believe, is the Vice Pres- 


dent of the Society for this state, and among other 


‘ 








among the game fowls a very large Cock owned by 
the Dr. ‘* which was presented to him by Capt. 
Nones of the Army, who received him direct from 
General Santa Anna. He is eight years old, and 
has won more battles by hard fighting and great 
courage than even did his Excellency.” 

Richard C. M’Cormick, of Queen’s Co. N. Y. 
received the $50 silver cup for the largest display. 
R. L. Colt, of New Jersey exhibited a number of 
choice varieties. Geo. P. Burnham, of Boston, 
also exhibited many fine specimens, We have not 


room,to publish the list of awards as we should like“ 


to do, as there is a very considerable fever still 
raging upon this subject, but will content ourself 
with giving a portion of the report of the judges 
on Asiatic fowls, upon a subject which has caused 
some difficulty, viz: designating the various 
varieties offered, of this orgin. They say :— 

‘*While the Judges have been governed by the 
nomenclature of the list, they by no means assent to 
it as a proper classification. Shanghai and Cochin 
China are convertible terms, and Brahma-Pootra 
the popular name for a sub-variety of Shanghais of 
great size and beauty. White Calcuttas and Hong 
Kongs were not on exhibition. Believing them to 
be inferior specimens of White and Black Shang- 
hais, it is likely that we would not have awarded 
them premiums if found. In lieu thereof, we have 
assigned several additional second premiums for 
Brahma Shanghais; and also a special premium for 
sub-varieties not named in the list. The show of 
Brahmas doubtless exceeds anything of the sort 
ever known, both as to pumbers and to quality 
Cocks of twelve pounds and upwards, hens of ten 
pounds, and pullets of nine pounds were quite com- 
mon, while one coop of four stags, ten months old, 
averaged nearly twelve pounds apiece. This ex- 
traordipary weight as to cocks and hens was also 
noticed among the other colors. Four years ago a 
very sensible gentleman wrote that a cock, of any 
breed to weigh eight pounds was a good one, and 
must be in fine order at that. Now we have pul- 
lets, ten months old, exceeding that weight. If 
this progression continues, it will not be long until 
Shanghais are sold in steaks and roasts and by the 
quarter, like prize beef in the market.” [The 
judges must be gentlemen of easy faith to believe 
any such thing.—Ed. 4m. Farmer.} 


‘*For the sake of simplicity, we would recom- 
mend that al] thorough-bred large Asiatic Fowls 
be classed under the name of Shanghai, to be fur- 
ther designated by their color; and, inasvauch as 
these shows are intended not solely for the aggran- 
dizement of breeders, but for the purpose of con- 
verting ‘Henology’ into a science, we would earn- 
estly suggest that all ridiculous, unmeaning dliases 
be abandoned, and a simple, intelligible and truth- 
ful classification strictly observed.’? 


English Red Caps, or Everlasting layers.—We have 
been presented by Geo. Smith, Esq. of Rhode Is- 
land, with a pair of this singular breed of fowls; 
they are red and black feathered, much the ap- 
pearance of the game fowl, but have a monstrous 
large comb; they are medium sized, and said to be 
almost continual layers. We return our thanks to 
Mr. Smith, for his’ valuable present, from which 
we will endeavour to supply some of our friends in 
due season. 
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THE PERUVIAN GUANO TRADE. 

The Maryland State Agricultural Society has for 
several years past, been pressing upon the govern- 
ment the propriety of endeavoring to effect a change 
in the present system. This subject has recently 
attracted the attention of Congress, the result of 
which will be seen by the following abstract, which 
we copy from the correspondence of the Sun: 

The Speaker laid before the House a communica- 
tion from the President in reply to a resolution ask 
ing information relative to negotiations with Peru 


+ for the removal of the restrictions on the exporta- 


tion of guano, accompanied by the correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and Mr. Clay, 
Charge d’Affaires to Peru 

Mr. Marcy, under date August thirtieth, eighteen 
fifty-three, says it is of great importance to the de- 
velopment of our leading American interests that 
the Peruvian Government should be prevailed on to 
abandon this monopoly at as early a day as possible. 
It is estimated that the deposits of guaso in Peru 
cannot amount to less than fifty millions tons, and 
that the exportation of it in 1853 to all parts of the 
world did not exceed two hundred thousand tons, 
of which only about forty-seven thousand were ex- 
ported to the U. States. 

Under the judicious regulation of the government 
of Peru, it is probable that in a few years the con- 
sumption in this country alone would more than 
equal that of all the world at the present time. 
it could be offered at our ports at thirty or thirty- 
five dollars per ton, it would become an article of 
general use in every section of the country, and 
contribute in a wonderfull degree to the prosperity 
of our citizens. It is quoted in Baltimore and 
Richmond at fifty or fifty-five dollars per ton. 

It is thought by competent judges that its trans- 
portation to our seabord on the Atlantic could be 
effected, if there was an equality in trade, at fifteen 
dollars per ton, but twenty dollars is the basis of 
settlement with Peru. : 

Mr. Clay replies in November, that during his 
residence in Peru, his serious attention had been 
turned to this subject, and that he has neglected no 
opportunity to impress on the Peruvian govern- 
ment the importance of furnishing guano to the ag- 


riculturists of the United States at prices lower than 


those for which it is now sold, and that its agents 
shall keep on hand a quantity sufficient to supply 
the increasing demands of the community. ‘The 
fact is, as the Peruvian government relies en- 
tirely on the amount produced by the sale of gua- 
no in the United States and Great Britain to pay 
the interest on the national debt, it is a delicate 
subject to toiich on, and to offer suggestions to the 
diplomatic agent who represents its goverumentas to 
the necessity of a reduction of the prices at which 
it is now sold, risks being met at the threshold by an 
intimation that the possessor of an article of trade 
has the undoubted right to dispose of it as it may 
think proper. He assures the Secretary he shall 
spare no exertions and shall avail himself of every 
occasion to obtain and secure to the farmers and 
planters of the United States a requisite supply of 
guano at prices corresponding with their means. 

Mr. Marcy replied to this as follows, under date 
of December 3d, last:— 

“Although I have heretofore addressed you 
lengthily on the subject, I may repeat, that there is 
a constantly increasing solicitude among our farm- 
ers to obtain at reasonable rates an adequate sup- 
ply of guano. . 


— 


‘‘This article, if free traffic in it were permitted, 
would produce benign results. It would su 
annually additional millions of bushels of serial 
grains to our .garners, with but little additional 
labor. ; 

‘We think Peru ought to abrogate as soon as pos 
sible, in accordance with the assurances given 
Mr. Firando to this Government in 1850, the con 
tract with the London merchants, and afterwards 
sell the guano at the islands for a uniform, price 
all purchasers. She certainly could derive a larger 
revenue: for it in this manner than’ she does at 
present. Can she not be induced to offer sufficient 
pecuniary considerations to the present monopo 
lists, to obtain their assent to terminate her con: 
tracts withthem? Such a suggestion to the Mix 
ister of Foreign Affairs you can make with ‘entin 
propriety.”’ 

The documents were laid‘on the table and order- 
ed to be printed. 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 
Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for the 
American Farmer. 

This month gives plenty of employment to th 
Florist, more so than any other through the whole 
year, as more attention is requisite in giving air te 
the houses and shading such plants as are’ easily 
jinjured by the full rays of sunshine, which soon 
| destroys the bloom of most plants when not protect- 
| ed—also from the sudden changes of the weather, 

particularly at this time, which blasts every thin 
| tender in one night, if in bloom out of doors, (which 
occurred Jast month)—Be careful in giving plenty 
| of air of fine days, and keep down insects that may 
_ affect plants in the houses, by fumigating with to 
| bacco, and give frequent sYringing to keep the 
plants clean, as plants in a growing state are more 
infested on their young wood than at other times, 
and if allowed to remain long, they destroy the 
beauty of the plant and bloom. 
| Geraniums will now be coming in flower ; give 
them water sufficient to keep them in a healthy 
state, to bloom strong and expand the flowers, and 
fot exposed too much to the sun; they will thus 
| Continue in bloom much longer. 

Dahlias can be propagated by division of roots or 
| suckers and cuttings, and have them ready growing 
in pots, to be transplanted out next month. 

Camellias, Azaleas, and Rhododendroms, will re 
| quire to be kept a little shaded, and abundantly 

watered at this time, when growing ; give frequent 
syringing, but not over the flowers, if possible to 
avoid it; give them plenty of room to grow, and 
propagate by inarching, grafting or cuttings, $ 
required to increase the stock—repot such as need 
larger pots, giving them good drainage. 

The tender bulbs, as. Oralis, Sparazis, Gladiolas, 
&c. will be out of flower; spare them of water as 
the foliage decays, and when faded, put the pots 00 
a shelf where they can stand all summer, as they 
want no moisture till the time of repotting in the 
fall. 

Amyritlus, Crinums, Gloriosas, and such bulbs a6 
flower after this time, repot in the sized pots suita- 
ble for them ; halfloam with leave mould and peat 
soil is good to flower thern—they require plenty of 
light and air to perfect their foliage, which always 
ensures a finer flower. 

Pansies, Chrysanthemums, Carnations, and all such 
hardy perennial plants as have been kept in the 
house or frames, require plenty of air ; divide whe 
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roots or strike from cuttings to increase the stock ; 
plant out such as are needed to fill up the borders. 

Roses will be finely in flower in pots—give them 
watering of guano a few times to increase their 
growth ; keep them clean and neatly tied up; also 
propagate from cuttings. 

‘erbenas, plant out and increase by cuttings or 
layers. , . 

Calceolarias, and Cinerarias, showing their bloom, 
will require to be neatly tied up, to show the bloom 
in the best manner ; each stem to be tied separate; 

ve sufficient water when in bloom, andkeep them 

from insects. 

Glozinias and Achemenes keep in a warm shady 
house ; give them plenty of moisture, and repot 
such as are in too small pots for flowering. 

All deciduous plants and shrubs which have been 
kept in all winter, as Crape Myrtles, &c., have re- 
pott@ and brought forward, as they will show 
signs of growing by this time, but don’t put them 
out of doors too early. 

Herbaceous plants in the borders—divide the roots, 
and transplant such as are needed to increase the 
stock ; have the border done up to receive seeds 
now to be sown, and such plants as are to be plant- 
ed out, that have been forwarded in pots for an 
early bloom. - 

Plant out Box for. edging the walks, and finish 
planting out all hardy plants or shrubbery as soon 
as practicable to do so; prepare soil of the different 
kinds for the coming fall, so that it may ‘be decom- 
posed before the season for pottisg in the fall; have 
the different kinds separate, and turned over two 
or three times during the season, and do not let it 
get too much moisture. 


CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

I find in the 9th Vol. No. 7, page 224, this state- 
ment, made of the Virginia State Agricultural Soci- 
ety: “The efforts prior to the exhibition made by 
the travelling agent of the Society; Gen. Richardson, 
under the direction of the President, nodoubt were 
the procuring causes of the admirable success of the 
Society.2? Unless 1 am misinformed, the President 
was, and is an intimate friend of Gen. R., and pro- 
posed to him to act as general agent for the Society, 
with full power to appoint as many as he thought 
proper toact with him and under his direction in 
eanvassing the State and uniting and arousing the 
agricultural interest. Gen. R. himself devised and 
carried out, aided only by his son (except the aid 
given him by gentlemen wherever he went when 
present) the great line of operations which ensured 
success—it will be seen the President himself dis- 
claims all merit, except in procuring his services— 
indeed so energetic and active was the General, 
that a gentleman remarked at one of the Courts, 
“this man is endowed with ubiquity; I meet him 
here and every where, in the lowlands, on the 
plains, upon the mountains, in the valley; wherever 
one man can be rallied to the standard or one word 
spoken for the cause, there he is; the Society can- 
not fail.” ‘A Virainian. . 

February 20th, 1854. 

We cheerfully give place to the above—we were 
led into the error as to the position held by Gen’l 
Richardson, by a remark in one of the Virginia pa 
pers; we noticed with much gratification the zeal he 
displayed in behalf of his Soci ty, and frequently 
Wished that our State Society could secure the aid 
of such an auxiliary. —Editor of the Amer. Farmer. 





SUFFOLK SOW BETTY PRINGLE. 





© 
The above is an accurate likeness of one of m 
young breeding sows, and is so considered by all, 
who have seen the original ‘* Betty Pringle:”’ she . 
is from the stock imported by the late William 
Stickney, which stock stands as yet unsurpassed 
by any of the later importations. 

Every one will acknowledge, that the Suffolks 
will thrive, and grow fat. on a smaller quantity of 
food, than any other breed of swine, and are there- 
fore best adapted for general use. 

Youatt, in his work on swine, says of this breed, 
on the whole, there are few better breeds to be 
found in the kingdom, than the Improved Suffolk 
Pigs ; they are well formed, compact, short legged, 
hardy avimals, small in size, with round bulky 
bodies, small heads and fat cheeks, mostly white, 
with thin fine hair, and having a decided aptitude 
to fatten, are easily kept in fine condition. 

I feel confident that this breed of swine, will 
eventually be the only breed sought after, by our 
enterprising farmers, although there may be a few 
of the razor back breed, kept by those who wish to 
take their pigs by the four feet, and use them fora 
draw knife, or spoke shave, for they would answer 
that purpose a deal better, than the round plump 
bodied Suffolks. Yours respectfully, 

Cuas. Emerson. 
Dover, N. H. Feb. 20th, 1854. 


Benerit oF Rowuine: 

E. B. Peck, Esq., the President of Wyoming Co. 
N. Y¥. Agricultural Society, says in his report :— 

‘‘My experience, has convinced me that an addi- 
tion of nearly 25 per cent on the product may be 
realized by applying the roller, which prevents the 
frost from heaving out the roots of grass and grain, 
and secures a light, even bottom to work upon. I 
have made numerous experiments, demonstrating to 
me these-facts in the same field, by roiling one land, 
leaving one, and I believe them applicable to all 
lands subject to heave by frost.”—New York State 
Ag. Soc. Transactions. 

If there be any who put in their wheat last fall 
without rolling, they should so soon as the frost is 
out of the ground this spring, pass a heavy roller 
over their fields. Indeed, wheat fields, whether 
rolled or not at the time of seeding, should always 
be rolled the succeeding spring.—Ed. Am. Far. 





Varuagte Stock ror Sare—Attention is called 
to the advertisement of Col. L. G. Morris, who 
offers for sale stock of various kinds, at private 
sale. There can be no more reliable source than 
this, from whence to obtain superior and thorough- 
bred animals, and the opportunity is one which 
should be embraced by those who are improving 
their stock. 
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SEA WEED AND ITS ASHES. 
The ashes of Sea-weed consists of 
Soluble portion: 


Carbonate of Soda with Sulphuret of Sodium, 8. 5 
Sulphate of Soda, ' 8.0 
Common Salt, 

Chloride of Potassum. 36.5 

Insoluble Portion. 

Carbonate of lime, 24. 0 
Silica, 8. 0 
Alumina and oxide of iron, 9. 0 
Gypsum, 9. 5 
Sulphur, and loss, 0 


‘‘The ash of some sea-weeds analyzed by Pre- 
fessor Johnston gave the following results : 


Potash and Soda, from 15 to 40 per cent. 


Lime, ss 3to Qi “* 
Magnesia, 715+ * 
Common Salt, 3to 35 ss 6 


Phosphate of lime, 8to10 « ¢¢ 
Sulphuric acid, iU4to3l “« *& 
Silica, lto ll 6 ¢ 
Upon the above analysis, the late Professor Mor- 
ton remarks:— 

“This table shows that these ashes are rich in 
the substances most needed by our crops, particu- 
—e in Potash, Soda, Sulphuric acid, and Phosphoric 
ecid. 

Many of the seaweeds contain much nitrogen; 
and this while it adds greatly to their value as ma- 
nures, increases the rapidity with which they de- 
compose. 

In England and Scotland, the right of way to a 
beach where sea-weed can be had, increases the 
rent of a farm several shillings peracre. On many 

arts of our own coast, the farmers are very anx- 
tous to obtain it.”’ 

Besides inorganic substances, seaweed contains 
notable portions of musilagenous and animal mat- 
ters, capable, on decomposition, of evolving ammo- 
‘nia, and, in this connection, it should be consider- 
ed the more valuable. The fresher it is when ap- 

lied to the soil and the sooner ploughed under, the 
tter, as from the rapidity with which it ferments 
and decomposes, its volatile parts are ewhaled and 
dissipated in the air, and, as a consequence, lost to 
the crop. When it may not be convenient to apply 
and plough it in as above stated, it should be com 
posted with earth, or mould of some kind, to which 
an addition of plaster should be made, to prevent 
the loss of the ammonia. In this state, its animal 
virtues may he retained any desirable length of 
time.— Ed. American Farmer. 








BALTIMORE MARKET—March 28. 

Flour—Howard St. and City Mills, $7.50, with 
an upward tendency; Wheat, offerings light at pres- 
ent, and demand active, prices showing an advance 
of 8 to 10 cts. over Saturday’s rates—good to prime 
red, 175a182c. and fair to prime whites, 180a185c. 
Corn, receipts also light, and prices improving— 
ellow, 72a73—white, 7la72c.; Pa. Oats, 49c.— 
ast sales of Md. and Va. Oats, 46a47¢c.—none of- 
fering to-day; Rye, Md. 80283, Pa. 90a95c.; Barley, 
$1; Cloverseed has declined very much—stock 
heavy, and sales at $4.87a5—by retail, something 
above these prices; Timothy Seed, $3a3.25; Hay, 
baled, $16a18 per ton—from wagons, $1416; Na- 
val Stores, demand steady; Spirits Tnrpentine, 
68270c, per gall.; Tar, $2.75 per bbl,; Pitch, $2.50, 
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Common Rosin, $1.75—No. 2, $2—No. 1, $3a4;— 
Provisions—large sales are being made, and pri- 
ces advancing, predicated on the expected demand 
for Europe. Large quantities are being received 
here from the West, by the B. & O. R. R. and this 
is evidently destined to be the great provision mar. 
ket of the country. Whiskey, in bbls. 253, hhds, 
24}$c.; Cattle—prices range from $4.5025,50 on the 
hoof, equal to $9210.75 nett, and averaging $5 gross, 
showing an advance; Hogs, live, $5.5026.25 per 
100 ibs.; Cotton, for manufacturers, has advaneed 
jase ; Rice, $4.1924.50 per 100 Ibs.; Sugar, N,O, 
$4.50a4 75; Tobacco, is active, com. to goud ord, 
Md., $5.25a6; mid. $626.25; good to fine brown, 
$6 50a7, and fine brown 7a9; demand for all des 
criptions of Md. and Ohio is good, and the new 
crop willbe readily disposed of. The American 
observes: ‘It is ascertained that the purch#es for 
the French Government will be made through the 
consuls, and we believe that a preference will be 
given to the produce of Maryland, if the disparity 
in price is not too great.’? Wool, fine flece 35a45, 
tub washed 33237, pulled 29233, unwashed 22a%e, 

Wheat and Flour:—There has been a decided des 
cline in prices during the past month—but a rally 
was made towards the end of it, in consequence of 
the intelligence that the Emperor of Russia had 
prohibited the export of grain from the Baltic, 
which had caused an advance in France and Eng- 
land. The source of a large supply to these coun- 
tries is the Baltic, and of course when the war isin 
full blast, as it will be in all human probability.ina 
few days, the entire supplies from that quarter will 
be cut off. The English journals, devoted to the 
grain trade, in acknowledging the shortness of the 
last harvest, and the anticipated stoppage of their 
supplies from the Baltic Sea. rely mainly on the 
United States and Canada to make good the deficien 
cy, until the next crop, the appearance of which, 
they say, looks well—but of course it is too early to 
make any calculations on this latter point, as the 
variableness of the weather for a very few days, in 
England, proves frequently the fallacy thereof. The 
crops on this side of the. water cannot be considered 
as very promising. 

The Western papers give gloomy accounts of the 
growing wheat crop. In Southern Michigan the 
complaint is general, that the wheat looks sere and 
faded. In many parts of Ohio the prospect is rep 
resented as very unfavorable for even an average, 
let alone a full crop. The accounts from Southern 
Ohio and Indiana are more favorable. In the mid- 
dle States, the winter has been very trying on the 
wheat, but we have heard no special cause of com- 
plaint thus far. The Emperor of France, in a late 
speech, congratulates the country that it had been 
saved from a famine by the precautions he had t& 
ken to counteract the effects of the shortness of the 
crops in that country. ; 

The immense amount of flour and grain which 
was poured into England some two months ago, was 
far beyond the necessities of the country—hence the 
decline that has taken place—but, without intend 
ing to advise those who have their stocks on hand, 
whether to sell now, or hold on for better prices, 
yet we cannot permit ourselves to doubt, that if the 
war now on the tapis is carried on, thesdemand for 
our breadstuffs must be continued to a very great 
extent, and prices advance. 

2->P. S.—Since the above was in type, Steam 
er Africa has arrived. The fine weather for the 
crops in England has caused a decline again in flout. 
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The annexed, is a 
drawing from rature 
ofthe leaf and fruit of 
this valuable variety 
of. the Blackberry, 
which must be eleva- 
ted to at least an e- 
quality with ie | of 
the productions of the 
fruitgarden. Its his- 
tory may be given in 
the following extracts 
from the official re- 

rt of the proceed- 
ings of the Farmers’ 
Club of the American 
Institute, at a regular 
meeting held at their 
rooms, No. 351 Broad- 
way, in the city of 
New York, August 
Qd, 1853: 

“A splendid specimen 
of the blackberry was 
presented to the So- 
ciety by Wa. Law- 
Ton, Exq. of New Ro- 
chelle. Many of the 
berries were from 
three to four inches in 
circumference, and a 
large basket of them 
were partuken of by 
the members of the 
Club. Mr. Lawton 
named the fruit the 
‘New Rochelle Black- 














berry,’ but the Club changed its name to the ‘Law-{ which spring up from seeds annually distributed 
ton Blackberry,’ and tendered to him the thanks| in almost every diversity of climate and soil, we 


of the Association, the following paper having been! should constantly find new varieties. 


read previously by Mr. Lawton:” 

“This Blackberry—to which I have before called 
the attention of the Club—has been cultivated in 
small quantities for several years, in New Rochelle, 
Westchester County, where | now reside. | have 
not been able to ascertain who first discovered the 
plant, and brought it into garden culture, but am in- 
ormed it was found on the road side, and from 
thence introduced into the neighboring gardens.— 
As it came to me without any name to distinguish 
itfrom the ‘Wild Bramble,’ I beg leave to intro- 
duce it to the Club as the ‘New Rochelle Blackber- 
ry,’ and, at the same time, present as a specimen a 
few quarts of the fruit, gathered this morning, pre- 
cisely as they came from the bushes, without being 
selected. [ have examined many works, with a 
view to ascertain if there ever has been any im- 
provement on the well known wild varieties, but 
without success, The ‘Double Flowering,’ ‘Dwarf, 
or ‘Dewberry,’ “American Upright,’ and the ‘ White 
Fruited,’ are all that are named. The Dewberry is 
the first to ripen, and the best flavored fruit. The 
White Fruited seems to be cultivated as a novelty: 
more than fortheyruit, The Upright variety fruits 
late in the season,.is of vigorous growth, and un- 
der favorable circumstances produces large mul- 
berry Siaped berries, but the seeds are not thickly 
imbedded in the pulp, and are so abundant as to im- 
pair the quality of the fruit. The Blackberry 
seems to adhere to its original character with sin- 
Gular tenacity; or from the many millions of plants 





Improving 
the wild plant by careful cultivation is one thing— 
to produce a new variety is another. The fruit 
now before you I believe to be of the last named 
character. It is not like the Dewberry, or long 
and mulberry-shaped like the ‘Upright Blackberry,’ 
and the seeds are so completely imbedded in a rich 
pulp as hardly tu be noticed. I think in shape and 
size they compare very well with the Hovey Seed- 
ling Strawberry. 

“‘The ‘New Rochelle Blackberry’ sends up annu- 
ally large and vigorous upright shoots, with lateral 
branches, all of which, under common cultivation, 
will be crowded with fine fruit, a portion of which 
ripens daily in moist seasons for six weeks, com- 
mencing about the middle of July. They are per- 
fectly hardy, always thrifty and productive, and I 
have not found them liable to blight or injury by 
insects,”’ j 

[A friend in New York writes us that he has par- 
taken of the fruit of this plant, and pronounces it 
very fine indeed. Mr. Wm. Lawton, of New Ro- 
chelle, New York, advertises the plants at $10 per 
dozen, to be delivered in March and April.] 


A Far Pic.—Charles B. Calvert, Esq. recent] 
slaughtered one of his Chester Pigs, 2 years old, 
the nett weight of which, as per certificate before 
us, of S. Bacon & Co. of Washington City, was 
675 pounds. This does not include the fat of the 
entrails, to which he was fairly entitled. This is 
a little ahead of all competition, and tells well for 
the improving qualities of our worthy President. 
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NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
By WHEELER, MELICK & CO. Albany, N.Y. 
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E subscribers are now making for the trade of 1854, a 
much larger number of articles in their line, than they 
Rave in any previous year, and have made several improve- 
ments, which will raise their machines still higher in the pub- 


lic estimation. As the limits of an advertisement will not ad- 
mit ofan explanation of all the advantages of our Machines, 
and as most Of thei are so well known as to need no commen- 
dation, we will make this statement brief, and for more detailed 
imtormation, we refer to our — Catalogue, which will be 
sent by mail, postage free, when requested. ; 

As we give our entire attention to the improving and manu- 
facturing of Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, and a few 
ether articles, we feel warranted in assuring the public that they 
will find each of the following machines unsurpassed: 

* WHEELER’S PATENT RAILWAY CHAIN 
HORSE POWERS. 
These Powers. (represented in the above cut,) are unrivalled 
for driving all kinds of Farmers’, Pianters’, and other Machi- 
nery, which admits of being driven by Horse Power. They are 
ade for either one or two horses, and their superior merits, in 
peint of durability, strength, and ease of running, are fully es- 
wblished; while their compactness and simpticity, and greater 
Jength and width of treading floor and stall, give them advan- 
ea over Other Powers which are highly apprecited by those 
have tried ‘them. Several thousa: of them are in use, 
some of which have threshed over 10,000 bushels, and though 
our present powers are much improved over the o!d ones of the 
same kind, yet the latter are still good. Over 1.000 of them 
were sold by us and wur agents the past season, (a larger num- 
any previous year.) thus increasing their popularity. 
WHEELER'S PATENT COMBINED THRESH- 
ER AND WINNOWER. 
This machine, (also represented in the cut,) is a late in- 
vention. It was got out three years ago. after a long series of 
experiments, resulting in a machine which performs the three 
operations of Threshing, Separating, and Winnowing, with as 
enuch despatch, and as tew hands and horses, as are required 
to separate only with other machines, and although designed 
for so comp.icated work, it 1s-yet a model of simplicity and 
r= The entire running parts are driven by the main 
belts and one small band. We have no doubt it is the most 
fester machine in use tor threshing and winnowing. Driven 
7 two horses, they thresh and ciean from 150 to 2U0 bushels of 
Wheat, or twice that quantity of@ats, per day. 
8 notice of it from the Valley mer, published at St. Louis, 
p. and also two letters from gentlemen, who have the Ma- 
ines in use, showing the estimation in which they are held, 
Premisiitg that these two are about an average of many other 
@imiiar letters, Witch we can show. 


We give below 


[From the Valley Farmer, of August, 1853.) 

=“ WHEELER’S COMBINED THRESHER anp WINNOW- 
ER.—We take pleasure in laying betore our readers the foliow- 
dug axtract frou a letter just received by us froma very respect 

able individual in Cape Giradeau Co. Mo. to whom we sod 
one of these Machines, about a week ago. with the understand: 
ing, that of it did not work to his satistaction, he could return 
it to St. Louis, at our expense. [t will be recollected that the 
manutacturers warrant these machines to thresh and clean from 


160 to 20 busiiels ot Witeut per day, or twice that quantity of | 
ou ' 





; Appce Creek, Mo., July 18, 1 
“Mr. E. Abbott—Dear Sir:—1 have tried my Thresher and 

Winnower, and it has given entire satisfaction. 1 have moved 

the machine one mile, set it up, and threshed two hundredand 

forty-two bushels of wheat in one day, and have threshed forty 
| bushels an hour. It works finely, and is cons dered the bes 
machine to thresh and save grain, in the South. It can'tgo 

, back to St. Louis. { think I shall thresh from 8,000 to 10 
| bushels of wheat this season. Yours truly, 
| JAMES F. COLYER 
| Another gentleman, to whom was sold our Double Power 

aud Combined Thresher. writing to us from Orange county, B. 
| Y. under date of Dec. 9th, 1863, Says: : iy” 

“T have received ay et. and used it, and it gives he 
best satistaction that could be expected. 
| Very beens’ ¥ ours truly, PHENRY J. HOWB? 
| Having sold between 300 and 400 of the Winnowers daring 
the past season, we could, if space permitted. give many ote 
| testimonials to their utility, but the above must suffice. 
| WHEELER’S OVERSHOT THRESHER AND 
SEPARATOR. 

This Machine is also our own invention. and hasbeen in use 8 
or 14. years, and its many advantages are appreciated by 
manufacturers, as well as the farming public. Driven by ou 
Double Power, it threshes and separates from the spe 


150 to 200 bushels of Wheat, or twice as much Oats, per ” 


The small machine is adapted to moderate sized tarms. an 

the single Power is sufficient Yor sawing wood, churl 

ting stalks. straw, &c., and driving almost every kin 

chine used by farmers, and is capable. by changing Horses, 

elevating the Power properly, of threshing much faster than We 

stated above—it is a very popular machine in some 

We woud also call especia! attention to our Clover 

Portable Saw Mills, and Stalk and Straw Cutters, eithet 

which are adapted to both our Double and Single Powers. 
All our Machines are Warranted to give entire 

| tion, or they may be returned at the expiration of a 

time for trial. 


PRICES—For Double or Two Horse Power, Thresher aa 
Separator, including belts, wrenches, and oil cane, oy 



























HELE. .c ever ecccccccccccce ecccccveccccccccccccecseees 
Double Power alone, including belt,..........-+++ 
Do do. without beit.......-.eceeeee ccccedoocece ° 
Double Thresherand Separator.a'one,...... seeeeeees i= 
Sing'e, or One Horse Power, Thresher and Separator, e 
including belts, oi] cans. wrenches, complcte,---- ms 
Single Power alone, including b:It..,..... coccccorsese ° eo 
Do. _ do. without belt,...... Be 
Single Thresher and Separator - 8 4 
Ctover Hu'lers.......seceee. eves i te 
Straw and Stalk Cutters. for Horse Power,. i +4 
Circular Saw Mil!, with 24 inch Saw,..... oo Oe 
One Horse Power, without Band Whee eee on 
Churn Gearing,. Ccccccscccccce et) 
Band Whieel,. ....ccccccececcccccccccceecsccccessess cae 
Double Power, with Combine and Win wo 
nower. including beits. wrenches, &c..... soeecere TG 
| —— Thresher Wy wears anee.. re oa 
> Orders are so'icited, and will be promptly fi led. 
dress WHEELER, MELICK & , 
p 1-2t A.bany, Neh 
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‘ BEDS—VEGETABLE, FLOWER, FIELD, FRUIT AND 
S TREE SEEDS.—The subscribers offer, of the growth of 
the past year, and of the finest possible qualities, their usual 
very extensive assortment, raised expressly for them in this 

as also in Engtand. Scotland, France, Germany, &e.. 
eomprisiig every tested desirable variety known in the several 
departments. They would particularly call the attention of 
sentiemen cultivators, market men, and others, to their supe- 
nor stocks of Beets, Brocolis. Cabbages, Cautiflowers, Extra 
Barly and Wrinkled Marrow Peas, Lima Beans imported trom 
Peru, Celeries, Cucumbers, improved varieties of- Sweet Corn, 
ces, Melons, Peppers, Radishes, rubnips, &e., &e., of the 

perior qualities as have heretofore afforded such univer, 
tion, and which can be recommended with the ful- 
confidence as unsurpassed. 
list of FLOWER SEEDS, embracing nearly a thodsand 
torts, includes every approved standard variety, as also every 
wren of va‘ue introduced in Europe the present season.” 
AGRICULTURAL SEEDS—In addition to the more common 
torts. the best qualities of English and ltalian Ray Grasses, Or- 
Grass, >weet Scented Vernal, the Fescues and other 
es, Lucerne, White Dutch Honeysuckle and other Clov- 
ep mapplicd in large or small quantities, at low rates. 

3, Sugar.Beets. Mangel Wurtzel, Parsnips, Ruta Ba 
and other Turnips for Field culture, of the most approved kinds. 
Honey, Locust. Ozage Orange and other seeds for Live Fences, 
"es large assortment of Tree, Shrub and Evergreen Seeds. 








e most approved Budding and ing Knives, of first 
gy and superior yee Brass Green House inges ; Gar- 


vols; Bass Mats and Cuba Bast, for tying and grafting ; 
Gardening and Botanical Books; Emden &e all kinds of 


Bird Seeds, &e., &e. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS, 
., &e., furnished from the Newark Nursery. This nursery 
bas now 125 acres in the highest state of cultivation, inviting 
the attention of purchasers, not more by the unequalled extent 
of the stock than by the extremely ——~ and healthy growth 
of the Trees, and their admirable adaptation to any variety of 
mil into which they may be transplanted. 
Separate Catalogues furnished free of charge to post paid ap- 
leants, and orders by mail immediately attended to. Particu- 
care is given to the careful and requisite packing of Seeds 
for long voyazes. Smaller Vegetable and Flower Seeds can at 
little expense be expeditious!y forwarded by mail to any part of 
we Union. Retulers supplied at reasonable rates. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 36 John st. N.Y. mh 1-2t 


ATKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER. 


4 Of these machines were used the last harvest in grass or. 
grain or both, with almost uniformly good success, in| 


nine different States and Canada. ; 
TWENTY-SIX PREMIUMS, 

including Two at the Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze med- 

als,) were awarded it at the autumn Exhibitions. 

ing only 300, which are being rapidly ordered. Mr. Joseph 

Hall, Rochester, N. Y., will aise build a few. @3= Early or- 

ders necessary to insure a reaper. 





{ am build- | 


Price at Chieago, $175—$75 Cash with order, note for £50, pay- | 


able when reaper works successfully, and another for $5), pay- 
able ist Deecmber next with interest. Or $160 eash in advance. 
—Warriunted to he a good Self. Raking Reaper 

> Ageuts properly recoinmended wanted throughout the 
country. Exp:riencec i 
year to have the machines widely scattered. i 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially the dif- 
ficulties as wellas successes of the reaper, mailed to a 


ications. J. 3. WRIGH 
Prairie Farmer’? Warehouse, Chicago, Feb. 1854. mh 13t 





AULT’S ENGLISH GARDEN SEEDS. 


UST RECEIVED by Steamships, via 

€B New York, our usual supply of first rate 

English Garden Seeds, all of which are warran- 

ted genuine, hke those sold in former seasons; 

further recommen.ations being needless, we 

wou. mame in part; Ault’s Early Short-top 

Rearlet Radish, Ault?s Early Blood Turnip Beets, Cabbage, 

Cauliflower. Broccoli, Cueuntber, Parsnip, Carrot, Onion, 
Peas, &c. &e. for sale Wholesale and Retail, by 

SAMUEL AULT & SON, 
mb 1-2t corner Calvert and Water streets, Balto. Md. 


1000 BOUK AGENTS WANTED, 





0 sell Pictorial and other useful Works for the year | 


1854.—S1.000 a Year. 

the United : 
the salvo some of the best Looks m the country. To men 
Of go0d address, possessing a sinall capital of from 325 to 
$100. such inducements will be offered ax to enable them to 
make irom 2310 35 a dav protit. ¢G-The Books publi-hed 
¥ U8 sre all us-tul in their character, extremely populer, and 

commitrd Jarse sales wherever they are offered. 0GFor 
further particulars, address, (postage pnid,) 
mhigt ROBT. SBA RS, Publisher, 181 William St. N.Y. 


NEW OXFORDSHIRE RUCKS—I have for sale several 


fine yeariing Bucks. of this breed, which can be well re- 
commended. ~S. SANDS , ; mh 1-t/ 


Wanted. in every county ot 








+ active and enterprising men, to engage iu‘ 


| and in every case with the most happy results. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


HE UNDERSIGNED, AGENTS of the Peruvian Goy- 
esnment for the importation and sale of Guano into the 
U.S. beg to inform the public, that in pursuance of orders 
received trom the said government, the price of guano has 
been advanced to the rate of $50 per, ton. , 
Any duties or charges imposed by the laws of the different 
States in which it may be imported to be paid by the purcha- 
ser. Raltimore, 17th January, 1854. 
feb. 1 J F. BARREDA & BROTHER. 





DINSMORE & KYLE, 
GROCERS & COM MISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. 156 Pratt Street Wharf, Balt. 
FFER their services to the Agricultnral eommunity for 
the sale of GRAIN, and other Produce. Strictatrention 
will be paid to the weighing of Grain. They will also pur- 
chase Guano, and other manures for a moderate commission. 
They invite attention to their stock of GROCERIES, LI- 
QUORS & WINES, (many of the tatter, very old, and of 
rare qualities,) ali of which will be sold on pleasing terms. 
To any business entrusted to them, they promise their best 
efforts. Feb. 1.1 yr. 





J 
OR SALE—A full bred Chester Sow, in pig, about 2% 
years old. She is an excellent breeder. Also a Boar, 
of same breed, 3 years old, a very fine animal—and two pairs 
of Pigs from the above—Apply at this office. ap l-lt* 





WHAT THE NEW YORK CITY FOLKS SAY OF 


Dr. M’Lane’s Celebrated Vermifuge. 
New York. Aveust 25, 1852. 

fig This is to certify that f am well acquainted with a mas 
fifty years o* age, for many years a resident of this city, who 
has been at times extremely ill, but could not tell from what 
cause, unless it was worms. He told his attending physician 
his suspicions, but the physieiams at once ridieuled the idea, 
and refused to attend him any longer. His son then men- 
tioned Dr. M’Lane,s Vermifuge, and asked him if he would 
take it, his reply was—t must take something to get reliet,or 
die. ‘They atonce procured a bottle of Dr. M’LANE?S CELE- 
BRATED VERMIFUGS, and took one half at one. doe, 
The result was, he passed upwards of three quarts of worms, 
cutupin every torm. He got well immediately, and is now 
enjoying most excellent health: and like the good Samaritan 
of old, is endeavoring to relieve his unfortunate neighbors. 
He makes it his business to hunt up and seleet all cases sim- 
ilar to his own, that may be given over by the regular physi- 
cians, and induces them to try Dr. M’Lane’s Vermifage. So 
far he has induced more than 20 persons to take the Vermifuge, 
He is well 


' satisfied that Dr. M’Lane’s Vermituge is far superior to any 


agents preferred. It is important this , 


| 








other known remedy, and that if more generally knowa 
would not fail to save many valuable lives. For further par- 
ticulars inquire of Mrs. Hardie, 1243¢ Cannon street. New 
York City. 

P. 8. The above valuable remedy, also Dr. M’Lane’s ce}- 
ebrated Liver Pills, can now be had at all respectable Drug 
Stores in the United Siates. . 

{Purchasers will please be careful to ask for, and take 
none but Dr. M’Lane’s Vermifuge. All others, in compari 


son, are worthlesss. 
DR. M’LANE’S 


Celebrated Vermifuge & Liver Pills. 


{GA singular combination, but very. effectnai, as the fol- 
lowing will show: New York, Nov 20,1 

Knowing, from experience, the valuable qualities of Dr. 
M’Lane’s Vermifuge and Liver Pills, 1 have for some time 
back considered it my duty, and made it my business, te 
make those articles known wherever I went among my 
friends. A short time ago I became acquainted with the 
case of a young girl, who seemed to be troubled with worme 
and liver complaint at the same time, and had been suffering 
for some two months. ‘Through my persuasion -he pur- 
chased one bottle of M’Lane’s Vermifuge, and one box of 
Liver Pills, which she teok according to directions. ‘I'he re- 
sult wasgshe pasxed a large quantity of worws, and thinks 
that one box more of the Pills will restore her to perteet 
health. Her name and residence ean be Jearned by calling 
E. L. Theall. Drugzist, corner of Rtitger and Monroe S+s, 

P. 3.—Dr. M’Lane’s celebrated Vermiiuge and Liver Pills 
ean be obtained at any of the respectable Drug Stores in the 
United States. 

OG-Purcha-ers will please be enreful to sk for, and take none 
but Dr. M’Lant’s Vermifuge and Liver Pills. ‘There ape 
other -Vermifuges and Pills now before the public, but ald 
comparatively worthless. ap l-ls 
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ZIMMERMAN & CO’S CELEBRATED PATENT 
Premium Thrasher, Cleaner & Bagger, 


HICH received the First Premium at the Crystal Pal- 
ace, N. York, this m. king 10 Premiums in two sea 

sons, in competition with the most celebrated Separators of 
the day; proving conclusively, that simplicity in construction, 
cheapness in price and durability in machine, is being fully 
appreciated, and the old complicated costly separiiOrs must 
yield their place to a superior machine. This Machine, for 
threshing, separating. cleaning twice, screening and bagging, 
(by One simple operation,) all kinds of Grain—the greatest 
labor.saving machine extant, for simplicity, durability, cheap 
ness and capacity, it has norivalin the world. [tis capable 
of turning out, ready for the mill or for seed, from 300 to 500 
bushels of Wheat per day, with 6 or 8 horses, and 8 hands— 
or from 500 to 800 bustrels with 12 horses and as many hands. 
doing the work cleaner, and breaking less grain, than any 
machine nowin use. This macline received the first pre- 
miums at the Maryland State Fair, Bualt., in 1852 and 1853; 
the Washington Co, Md. Fair; Valley Agricultural Fair, of 
Virginia, in 1852 and 1853; the Rappahannock Agricultural 
Society, at Port Royal, Va.; Indiana State Fair, Indianapo- 
lis, 1653. 

This machine is eo simple in construction, that the one fan 
and shoe completely cleans and bags the grain, dispensing 
with all the complicated machinery (und consequent liability 
of derangement) in all other separators, thus making it more 
desirable to the farmer. 

QG-Suor Prices or Zimmerman & Co’s. THRESHER, 
Cruganer, Baccer ann Power.—Thresher, Cleaner and 
Bagger complete, 6 and 8 horses, $175— Power for same, 
$100, making $275 for the whole complete, Thresher, Clean 
er and Bagger, 36 inch Cylinder, $200; Power for same #135, 
for 8, 10 and 12 horses. This maehine is complete with Band, 
Wrenches, &c. 

fttREFERENCES—Samuel Sands, Esq., Editor of the 
* American Farme:;” Col. Edward Lloyd, Easton, Md.; Capt. 
D. Cox, Northumberland Co. Va.; Hill Carter, Esq., Rich 
mond; Richard Willis, Esq. Richmond; Col. Charles Carroll, 
near Ellicoti’s Mills, Md.; F. Nelson, Esq. Richmond; Col. 
B. Davenport. Jefferson Co. Va.; Dr. Harding, Northumber- 
Jand Co. Va.; Capt. Harding, Northumberland Co. Va.; Hugh 
Nelson, Es:. Clarke Co. Va.; Charles Ma<on, Exq. King Geo. 
Co. Va.; 3. W. Thomas, Esq. Clarke Co. Va.; Dr. T. J. 
Marlow, Frederick city, Md.; David Boyd, Esq. Frederick 
eity, Md.; Ezra Houck, Frederick city, Md.; Samuel Holt, 
Middletown Valley, Md.; John Clagett, Hagerstown, Md. 

‘The above machines are manufactured in Charlestown, 
Jefferson Co. Va. All orders addressed to us will be attend- 
ed to with promptness, and all threshers sent out warranted 


to come-up to the standard. 
ZIMMERMAN & CO. 





ALUABLE FARM STOCK—A Gentleman near this city, 

having disposed of his farm, will sell a number of head of 
CATTLE, compre Alderney and Durham Cows, Heifers 
and Bulls, and bull calves and mixed breeds, which he can 
recommend as excellent milking stock. Also a fine breeding 

» part Irish Ulster, with 7 Pigs from her, and 2 young 
Sows, in pig by a Mey A superior boar. Apply at this office. 
Any person taking the fot of Cattle, will get them very low, for 
the quality of the stock. ap 1-It 





THE GREAT PREMIUM FAN, - 
Patented, December 20th, 1853. 
MONTGOMERY’ CELEBRATED DOUBLE SCREEN 


ROCKAWAY WHEAT FAN, 


Has, during the past year 
been proved to be the best 
Fan ever offered in the 
Middle States, having ta- 
ken premiums over all 
that have been offered to 
the publie from every quar- 
ter of the United States. 
It took the FIRST PRE- 
MIU M atthe MARY- 
LAND State Agricultraul 
Society’s ExhMition, in 
October last where all the 
most celebrated Fans were 
in competition 

THE FIRST PREMIUM at the VIRGINIA State Agricultu- 
ral Society’s Exhibition, in November last. 

THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE awarded SILVER MED- 
ALS to it, at its Exhibitions in 1852 and 1963, as superior to all 
others on Exhibition. 

THE FIRST PREMIUM was awarded at the Talbot Co. 
(Md.) Show, in 1862; and 
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THE FIRST PREMIUM at the Prince = Co.(Miai) 
Exhibition, in 1953, by the special vote ofthe Sater, in conse 
quence of its superiority and value, it being contrary to 
| ng rules to award premiums to articles made out: 

‘ounty. 


We annex the following certificate from a an ae 
this 
Mid 







of St. Mary’s Co., and any number of others could be 

if necessary, all tending to show the decided superior 

Fan over any others that have ever been mtroduced in 

dle States—and as the manufacturers devote their whole attep- 

tion to this one article, and rely for its continued sucevss tn 
its 





the faithfulness of its make, as well as the superiority 





























rinciples of construction. farmers and others ma 
Ine heir Fans made of the best materials and wo ae pte 
Sr. Geramers, St. Mray’s Co. Mp. Oct, 6,’ whole is 
This is to certify, that I have tried Messrs. J. M the Peru 
& Bro’s. Wheat Fan in some tailings I made in cleanings will then 
of my crop, which I did not think could be made w 4 mane 
thing; it extracted from a bushel and a half of filth about ie ce 
pecks of pure wheat. I must say that 1 never caw a Fan * 
can even come in competition with J. Montgomery & Brother’y cultura 
Rockaway Wheat Fan, for screening wheat. o Mexic 
All orders addressed to the und dat the Baltecnstay Wf duasih 
orders a ‘0 the undersigned, at the Baltimore It 
(Md.) Post Office, will be prompt'y attended to. w = th 
: J. NTGOMERY & BRO. tical in 
No. 155 N. High St. between Hillen and Gay Sts. Balt. atic? 
jan 1-1t*tf Finown 
Dutchess Swine. mention 
_Mr. Editor:—When the Mount Airy Agricultural Institute suffer wv 
discontinued, {| purchasd Mr. Wilkinson’s entire stock of sup, anc 
Dutchess Swine, and have now on hand a number of choice market, 
PIGS of both sexes, and various ages, for sale at reasonable 
Prices. D. LEAVITT. Je 
jan 1-6t* Great Barrington, Berkshire Co. Mass, 
Tr rn ele MEX! 
{OR SALE—My Farm in Richmond County, Va. lying 08 | 
._ Rappahannock Creek; the creek is navi rable within twe OTHER 
miles for vessels freighting trom 2 to 3000 bushels of grain; thert mrchin: 
are 430 Acres of land—I deem it unnecessary to say more, as! The m > 
presume no one will wish to purchase without first seeing pruned, 
the farm. R. T. A. GRESHAM within t 
ap 1-4t* Nomony Grove P. 0. Va busy in 
isslow 
SUFFOLK SWINE, ina 
UREST BLOOD and finest speci- The ce! 
men in this country—the same ou this 
stock as [ showed at the Maryland State cantati 
Dar Fair last Fall, and took First ?remiom hin ou 
SA for best Suffolks GEO. W. WILSON, aconet 
nov 1-6t* Malden, Mass eral yes 
7” aures \\ 
MEXICAN GUANO. deny ts 
es Subecribers have on hand, and will continue tore many " 
ceive, a full supply of this valuable manura. For sale - , 
in lots to suit puechasers. . pee = 
We call attention to the following analyses by Dz. Stews ea 
of this city: poegss 
hale or 
Analysis of two cargoes of Mexican Guano, recently im matari 
ported by Messrs. C. R. Pearce & Son, per ships Thorndike soil, = 
and Lanark, P et wo m4 
roximate Analysis. } at 
ee norndike. Laser. which 
Organic matter, containing some azot- pos Ae 
ized compounds capable of forming 05.47 «(05.88 p 
ammonia. «eee ee eee ee eeee i Pt 
NN 8.66 ose ces 6 6a 25.32 30.00 Pe of 
Ash, or proportion of mineral ee 69.21 64.05 und et 
MENS. ce cece ceccsecssee pee 
= ie Aci 
100.— = 100 RI. 
Composition of the above ofohs . “ve 
Phosphoric acid. «22s ecescceses 33.52 33.58 (Thes 
GME cc hasccestasrecenecs ae | aE B 
PPS CTeTeT CTT TT Tee oC... 02.39 Other 
Magnesia and soda, with a trace of potash. 09.04 (05.33 
69.21 64.05 1 ton 
The ash or mineral portion is very pure bone ash in a state ys 
of minute division, containing a larger proportion of phospho “ 
rie ucid than bone phosphate of lime. Bones yield aboutom# If | 
half their weight of boue phosphate of lime, whereas thes worth 
cargoes yield sixty-nine per cent. Davip StewaRt, M.D. mixin 
Baltimore, 5th January, 1854. with 
P. S. [took the samples myselt from many parts of thet \siene 
large lots, beneath the sur-ace in every case. D. 8. pensa 
—— rathe 
OPINIONS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS. araue 
Dr. Higgins, Maryland State Chemist, in his Report of 
page 102, says of the Mexican Guano: “Tiere have 
some interesting trials made with this Guano in com 
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with the other varietics wow im the market, which shows 
that the Mexican Guano, applied in ities of equal cost 
withthe Peruvian, equatied it inthe first year. But inas- 
much as the Mexican Guanoisa manent manure, it will 
produce equally good effectg on the second and third, as on 
the first crop’—Page 106. “If the wheat crop is to be fol- 
lowed by Clover or Corn withour manure, then in the absence 
ofa knowledge of a proper quantity of phosphates in the soil, the 
following should be used: 

P-tuvian Guano, 

Mexican ** 

Suipiurie Acid, 35 «6 ad 

Take the Mexican Guano, lay it on a floor in a heap, as if 
sand and lime were to be mixed for mortar, and gradually add 
thesulphuric acid, stir it well with a spade, and when the 
whole is mixed, let the niass lay for several days; then add 
the Peruvian Guano in the proportion named above; this 
will then be in the proper condition for sowing, and will be 
permanent in its effects. : 
The celebrated Professor Way, Assayer to the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of London, in remarking upon a specimen 
o Mexican Guano sent to him for examination by our house, 
and from same locality as cargoes now on hand, says: *‘Lon- 
don, 5th Uctober, 1853,.—I beg leave to enclose you an analy-, 
sis of the two samples of Guano, ‘They are practically iden- 
tical in composition, and of the character of the ‘Phos 
piatic? Guanos, such as the Saldanha Bay variety, 
(known jn this market as African Guano.) 1 may further 
mention, thut the nature of the Guanois such that it would 
suffer wo appreciable injury by exposure to weuther or the 
suo, and there is abundant demand for guch quality in this 
market, botu for turnip aud other root crops. 
Siguaed, “J. THOMAS WAY, Lonpon, 

“ Assaver to the Royal Ag. Society, of England.” 
















50 to 150 Ibs: per acre. 
200 « ‘“ 









MEXIC\N GUANO—Its Money VaLvue IN RELATION TO 
oraer Maxuares.—Concentrated manures aud labor saving 
michinery, have become synOnomous ideas in agriculture.— 
The more complicated and expensive machines have been 
pruned. uutil their simpligity of construction brings them 
within the reach of every tarmer. Science has been equally 
busy in <i'ting the ch iff trom manures—but the agriculturist 
isslow to appreciate this improvement. The non-essentials 
in manures, as in Other things, cost more, and are the source 
of more coutrov-rsy than the more important principles.— 
The celebrated Baran Liebig, whose untiring investigations 
ou this -usjeet, together with his open and unhesitating re- 
cantation of any error which he may have adopted, merit tor 
hin our conddeuce, as the honest philosopher of the age, was 
atone ti ne devoted to the Ammonia theory, but has, tor sev- 
eril years attached more importance to those persistent ma- 
uures Wiich are permanentio theirinfluence. He does not 
deny Ue trancient influence.of Ammonia, nor its value on 
many s0:1s, which do not contain a sufficient quantity natu- 
rally, but he prefers to improve the texture of the soil, and 
obtain the matural supply from the atmosphere, rather than 
purchase it for every crop; especially as four-fifths of the air 
we breathe is the element of Ammonia, and plants ex- 
hale or give off more Ammonia than we ever give them in 
mature Ky inercasing the proportion of soluble silica in a 
soil, Ammonia will be rendered available, and the soil will 
supply itself; but there ix another element (Phosphoric Acid) 
whieh cinnot be naturally supplied, if deficient in tne soil, 
whieh all sdmit, must be applied artificially, in order to in- 
sure tie full developement of the resources of the land, and 
te full return for the labor bestowed on its cultivation. 

[tis now universally admitted that these two, Ammonia 
and Phospioric Ac:d, are the valuable elements of all ma 
hares; aad vifects have been attributed to ashes aud marie, 
and even jime, which were entirely due to the Phosphoric 
Acid they ail contain, See Harris? Prize Essay on Phosphor- 
— Patent Office Report, 1852-93, page 402; also page 


“Per cent.” of Phosphoric Acid in the Ash of Cotton 
Plant seed, Red and White Wheat. 


(These figures must he more than doubled in order to form 
Cc. P. 8. W. W. 

Bone Phosphate of Lime,) .  . - 13 35 47 44 
Other elements, (fractions omitted,) . . 87 65 5356 


100 100 100 100 

1 ton Peruv. Guano yields about 500 Ibs. Bone Phos. Lime. 
Mexican “ « ‘“ 1,400 «6 “ & “ 
“ Bones “6 “ 1,000 « “ “ “ 

If Bones are worth $25 per ton, the Mexican Guano is 

Worth $35 per ton. Bi phosphates may be formed by simply 


mixtag one ton of Mexican Guano and 500 Ibs. Oil of Vitriol 
_ With 1 spade ov an earthen floor or pavement; but my expe- 
rence in the use of Bi phosphates would lead me to com- 
Pensate for insolubility by adding more of the Phosphate, 
rather than by converting it into a Bi:phosphate. For in- 





sauce if 300 pounds of Mexican Guano will give one-half 





pound of soluble Phosphoric Acid to an acre every month, 
and | want | pound per month, I prefer to apply 600 pounds, 
rather than spend the money in Oil of Vitriol; and, at this 
rate, the 600 pounds of Mexican Guano should supply my 
soil for 35 years, and for a much longer period, ifany should 
result {rom the natural disintegration of the soil in the mean- 
time: indeed, Caird’s English Agriculture says that “lands 
once dressed, never revert azain to their original impoverished 
condition,” (referring to grass lands.) 

This Guano should be sown broadcast, at the rate of two 
barrels peracre, and can be apphted on land recently limed, 
where it would be impossible to use Peruvian Guano without 
greatloss, 4s a top dressing to any crop thut has lost its col- 
or, or appears yellow, it should be mingled with 50 pounds of 
Nitrate of Soda, which can be had at 5 cents per pound, and 
is much cheaper and more efficient than Peruvian Guano, as 
a Spring dressing. See P. H. Pusey, ‘on Cubic Salt Petre, 
‘ind its use in small quantities, as 4 restorative tocorn crops,”? 
page 16, London, 1853. 

Baltimore, Feb. 7, 1854. Davip Stewart, M. D. 

Dr. J. 3. Armistead, of Virginia, in a letter dated February 
8, 1853, and published about thattime in the Kichmond En- 
quirer, particularly recommends this Guano for ‘Tobacco.— 
He remarks: “ur old lands in this region, and I doubt nut, 
generally in Middle Virginia, are more deficient in phos- 
phates and pot-ash than any other of the mineral manuress 
and the ‘l'obacco plant must have these elements in order to 
ripenit well, The Peruvian Guano hasbut «small part of ite 
value in phosphates - only about one-sixth—and five-»ix.ns 
of its money, or near $40 per ton, in ammonia, which power- 
fully stimulates the growth of ‘Tobacco, without eau-ing it to 
ripen, or without giving it the healthy growth whieh will ev- 
sure it against-firing. The Mexican Guano isthe richest 
that has been brouglit to this country in phosphates.’ 

C. R. PEARCE, Importer, 
66 Buchanan’s Wharf, 
And by PAGE, SHARP & CO. Exchange Building. 


AGRICULTURAL, 


{tis very remarkable that so large a proportion of phos- 
phoric acid exists always iu wheat, corn, barbey, oats, turnips, 
ton seed, &c.; fur instance, the percentage in corn and wheat 
varies from 40 to 48, (in relation to the ash.) And it must 
be remembered that 48 parts of phosphoric acid are equal 
to*fabout one hundred parts of bone phosphate of lime, 
and one hundred parts of bone phosphute of lime are 
equal 10 nearly two hundred parts of bones. Butthe most 
interesting factis the importance of phosphorie acid, to the 
well-being of all animals, apartfrom the formation of their 
bones. See Turner’s Ciremistry, page 1320, London, 1847; 
Patent Office Report Agricuitural, 1853, page 410; also Sulise 
bury’s Prize Essay on Maize, page 12s, Albany, 1849, and 
Higgins’ First Report, page 19. 

DAVID STEWART, M. D. 

P. S.—I hope that the above may serve to correct a series 
of errors on this subject. 

I have been made to say that wheat contains 47 per cent, 
of phosphoric acid; whereas, it should have been the ashes o¢ 
wheat. See American Farmer for March, 1854, page 
also, the last “Weekly Sun,’ Balto. 9th March, 1854. 


298; 
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NEW BRICK MACHINE, 
NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 1N BALTIMORE, 


1" is so simple that any intelligent negro can learn to ma 

it in two or three days. You have merely to shovel clay ine 
to a box, and attach a horse to the sweep. The machine tem- 
pers the clay, and moulds the bricks in the most perfect manner 
such as the most experienced hand can scarcely equal.. When 
burned, they are found to be stronger and more solid than those 
made in the usual way, because the clay is worked stiffer un- 
der the pressure of the screw, than it 1s possible to mould by 
hand. For a machine driven by steam, the.clay is taken direct 
from the bank and passed through a pulverizer, which removes 
the stone and prepares it for the soak pit. Supposing the clay 
at hand. nine men and three boys will mould 1,5vv bricks per 
hour. Price, $50. five mould machine, worked by a horse 
with four men and four boys, will make 1000 bricks per hour-— 
Price. $30. A four mould, with the same force, will make 800 
bricks ae hour. Price $260. Obtained gold medal from the Ma 
ryland :- we 1862; premium trom the Maryland Agricultura! 

jociety, 1853, 

For further particulars, in a Pamphiet containing full instrucg 
tions on Brick Burning, address 

Dec 1-tf FRANCIS H. SMI''H, Baitd 


NOR SALE—A very fine Holderness Cow, about years 
old, now in calf by an Alderney bull—price 975,.— 
Also, two Alderney bails, one 2 years old, at 100, and one 
3 years old at $75.—Also, an Ayrshire Bull near 4 years old, 
best stock, 3100—and a bull calf, same breed, 8 mos. $50—an 
Alderney bull calf, 2 mos. old, #50. Also a very superior 
AYSHIRE Cow, which has taken the premiums at the New 
York state Fair, 4 to 5 years old, gl25. Al-o a handsome 
Heiter, 246 years old, with a Cow Calf—all of excellent 
stock, Apply at this office. ap l-lt 
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To Southern Pjanters, Merchants & others. 
EMEMBER, we have the largest and best assorted 
stuck of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
Machinery in the eity—increasing our business. The pres- 
entstock has been manufactured expressly for our spring 
sales, {q#Horse Powers and Threshers, of the most im- 
proved patterns, for sale on more reasonable terms than any 
bouge in the city, 
0G-GUANO AGENCY.—The undersigned attends to the 
purchasing and furwarding of Guano at moderate rates. 
F. B. DIDIER & BRO. 
mh I No. 97 North Paca street, Baltimore. 


To Farmers and Traders. 
HE sub-cribers, grateful for the very liberal patronage of 
their country triends, beg leave again to claim a tull 
share of their taiure patrouage and.cu-tom. hey are pre- 
pared with the very best materials, and are determined to 
spare no pains bo give entire satistuction, as regards price and 
quality, in the manufacture of Ploughs, Harrows, Cultivators, 
Wheat Fans, Straw Cutters, Corn Sheilers, Corn and Cob 
Crusbers, Horse Powers and Threshing Machines, Reapers 
aud Mowers, Wheatand Sced Drills, and Machinery of eve- 
ry deseription and pattern approved by farmers. Also, CAS- 
TINGS, by the ton or smaller quantities, with a liberal dis- 
count fur cash, , 
faG-Country Merchants and Southern buyers are requested 
to give us a call before going Eust. ° 
COTTINGHAM & JOHNSON, 
mhi-6t =150 Pratt St. Wharf, cor. Hollingsworth St. Balt 


en — 


OTTINGHAM & JOHNSON, Mauufacturers and deal- 

ers in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, of all kinds, 

are again the appointed Agents of C. H. McCormick, for the 

sale of his REAVEKS and REAPERS and MOWERS com- 

bined. (There machives have been again improved and 

strengthened, They can now be recommended to the far- 

mer as the very best machine of the kind. {(jPlease send 
esders early, to secure Maci ines. 

COTTINGHAM § JOHNSON, 
mhl-tf 150 Pratt St. Wharf, cor. Hollingsworth St. 





HUSSEY’S REAPER AND MOWER. 


HE farmers of the Southern and Middle States have been 
my principal customers. To get a good Reaping Machine 

has been their main object, but at the saite time it has been very 
desirable wtth many of them that the same machine should cut 
their grass also without the necessity of incurring the expense 
of another machine tor that purpose. ith this view | have 
for several years constructed many of my Reapers in such 
manner, that by a slight alteration they became Mowing Ma- 
chines. Although it has been well understood by farmers that 
such machines could not be as good mowing machines as when 
made expressly for grass, yet they were generally satisfied with 
the defect, in consideration of its being a good Reaper—My 
manufacture bias been hetherto confined to such machines. 
am now called upon tor machines exclusively for mowing. and 
am now for the first time making extensive preparations for a 
large supply of MOWING MACHINES, as weilas Reapers tor 
the ensuing season. : . : 

These machines will be warranted eugaster on ene Sing of 
the kind yet nade. Those who wish machines exclusively for 
mowing may rely on nasing tg latest improvements; the result 
of my recent experience both in tnis country and in Europe— 
great pains is taken, and at a greatly increased expense to pro- 
cure iron from the most celebrated iron works in the country. 

‘The First Prize was awarded to my Reaper at the Bath and 
West of England Society, held at Ply:mouth, in June, 1863, over 
the other American Reaper; and at the meeting of the Royal 
North Lancashire Agricultural Society, heid at Blackburn, 
August 25th, 1863, the Medal was awarded to my Mowing 
Machine, over an American Mowing machine, for which ex- 
waordinary claims have been made for superiority. 

‘Those who wish the Mower and Reaper combined can be 
supplied as usual. OBED HUSSEY. _ feb. 1-1 


{ have seen a printed circular lately issued in this City, in 
which it is stated, thatthe Reaper, wh.ch | sent to the trial 
at turl’s Neck, in June last, was wade ‘expressly for the oc- 
eusion.”?> This is not correct. The machine made for that 
was sent to Nottoway County, where it was supposed 
the trial was to take place. In consequence of the change of 
place of trial, [had only time to send such a maciine as | 
endeavor to send to all iny customers, and of course a good 
one. The object of the circular seems to be, to show that 
the high siand my Reaper obtained at the trial at Curl’s 
Neck, was entirely owing to its having been made “expressly 
for the occasion,” aud that one of my ordinary make would 
have tailed. These who avail themselves of my original in- 


vention, should endeavor to enjoy its benefits modestly, and 


THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


, 
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Poudrette and Bone Black. 

ge in bulk and ia barrels, $1.50 per barrel, 

Pulverized Bone Bilaek, “ 1% cls. per ib, 

Pulverized Bituminous Coal, $1.25 to $2 per barre}, 

For sale by § - WM. CHILD, | 
mh 1-1t* 78 South street, Bowly’s Wharf, 
MpEXICAN GUANO for sale io tov to suit purchasem, 

by STIRLING & AHRENS, 
54 Buchanan’s Wharf, | door below Prawt gy, 
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OTICE TO FARMERS AND PLANTRRS—Doma 
+N. & Co., FORWARDING, SHIPPING and 
MISSION MERCHANTS, Locust Point, Baltimore, 
will atteud promptly to orders tor receiving wnd forw 
Guano. smb 1 -3t- = DUNLAP & G6, 

Kentish’s Prepared or Artificial Guano. 
Twenty Dollars per Ton. 


OTATO ROT.—I have used “Kentish’s Prepared Gy. 

ano’? this season on potatoes. My crop was large and 

all sound. Where I did not use it, the potatoes were all rottes 

and worthless. My neighbors, also who have not ased the 

Fertilizer, have not raised a saleable potatoe this yew, | 
consider it a preventive of Rot. : * G. PREA 

Westchester co., N. Y. Sept. 29, 1850. 

Extract of a Letter from E. B. Addison, 

Alexandria co.. Va., April 23, 1851, 


ricultaral Society, of Maryland, has desired me to informyog 
that last spring he used African Guano, Poudrette, Peruviag 
Guano, and your Prepared Guano on Potatoes. The first two 
were distanced, but the result from the Peruvian and yours, 
were about equal. He pronounces your prepared Guano to be 
a very excellent article. and esteems it highly. 

[tis equally Fertilizing, applied to every crop. See the 
innumerable certificates in proof of this, in the printed cir. 
cular. to he obtained at Kentish & Co’s. Depot, No. 159 West 
St. New York. “oe mh 1% 





SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


THE EAGLE CHEMICAL WORKS, of New York, 

through their agents, R. R. GRIFFITH & SON, No, 

24 Spear’s W hart, Baltimore, ver fur Sale this invaluableme- 

nure,as a top dressing. It is strongly recommended, ‘the 
season being now at hand. 

The Super Phosphate has been tried on every variety of 
roots, and garden crops, with invarable success, and at the 
advanced price of Peruvian Guano, .s now conceded to be the 
cheapest, and most valuable manure sold. Price $45 per ton 
of 2000 Ibs. or 2,25 per 190 Ibs. mh 1-ltf 


— 


Guano! Guano!! 
HE subscribers have now in store their supplies of Gu 
ano tor spring application, and will be pleased to tor- 
ward the following varieties in quantities to suit: 
PERUVIAN GUANO of the first quality, imported by the 
Government, and sold by us at a very trifling advance 
their rates. , 
AFRICAN GUANO, justimporied direct, in the B 
*Martha.”” This article is very dry, rich in Ammonia 
Phosphates, and handsomely put up in white cottun bags. 
MEXICAN GUANO, imported in the Barque Hayard, well 
secured in good barrels—very rich in Phosphates, and there 
fore well adapted tor mixing with Peruvian. 
They guarantee the purity of all Guano passing th 
their hands, and as they are the oldest house engaged in the, 
trade, possess every facility tor tarnishing this article atthe 
lowest possible rate. W. WHITELOCK & CO, 
mh 1-2t Corner Gay and High Streets, Baltimore. 


McCONKEY, PARR & CO. 
Grocers and Commission Merchants, 


Nos. 87 and 89, Bowly’s Wharf, Balt. 


t pFFER their services to Farmers and others, for the disposal 
of GRAIN and other produce. Having devoted may years 
to the business, they flatter themselves their long experiences 
and extensive facilities enable them to assure the highest 
market prices, and entire satisfaction in the sales. Pe 
attention is given to the delivery and weighing of Wheat com 
signed to their care. Charge for commision, one cent per bu 
They would call the attention of Farmers to their ri 
and extensive stock of GROCERIES, WINES and LIQUO) 
and wonld solicit an examination before purchasing elsewhere, 
Particular atiention given to the purchase of gricultad 
Implements, Seeds, Guano, §c. je 1+ 


{. OR SALE—Four Devon Bulls, 2 years 4 years, 6 mos. and 














without an attempt to injure me, . 
mai : 


QO. a. 





9 mos. old; of very superior stock. Apply at ay 


Dr. John H. Bayne, President of Prince George’s Co. Age/ 
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HORNER’S PREPARED ANIMAL MANURE 
BE subscriber asks Se of the farming community 
Ad the following anal by Dr. Jas, Higgins, State Chem- 
ist, and comparison n his prepared Anima! Manure, and 
ian and Peruvian Guano. It is necessary for a full un- 
derstanding of the com son, to state, that his Compound 
costs but 25 cts. per el, or $12 per ton. This preparation 
has been used witht much success on the tobacco vm and tes- 
tmonials from Mr. Reynolds, Mr. R. H. Hare, Col. Bowie, 
and other well known planters and farmers, who have purchas- 
edit forCorn, Wheat, Tobacco, and spring crops generally, 
ean be produced as to its efficiency, by practical tests. The 
pones used in the Animal Manure are now dissolved withsul- 
ic acid, which was not the case heretofore. 

Put up in barrels at $2 per barrel. 

Apply at the corner of Chew & Ensor streets, Old town, 
Baltimore. JOSHUA HORNER. 

_ LEonarptown, Oct. 7th, 1861. 

To Mr. J. Horner, Baltimore—Dear Sir:—Below I send 
you a statement of your Manure as to its essential valuable 

jiwents, and the relation which it bears to Patagonian 
} ery A ton.of your Manure contains of 
Ammonia, 54 34-100 pounds 
Phosphate of Lime, 628 do . 

The average of Patagonian Guano by the ton, as it is sold, 
contains of ‘ 

Ammonia, 60 pounds 
Phosphate of Lime, 800 o 

Estimating Patagonian Guano and your Manure by the same 

le as to the value of the several constituents, the Patagonian 

juano would be worth $19.20 per ton, and your Manure $14.44, 
If Patagonian, therefore, be worth $38 per ton, your Manure is 
worth about-$28.50 per ton. 

Tue Valve oF PaTAGONIAN Guano AND youR Manore, I 
DETERMINE BY THE AGGREGATE VALUE OF THEIR SEVERAL VaAL- 
UABLE CONSTITUENTS, and hy the same rule which would make 
Peruvian Guano worth $46 per ton. Your Manure also con- 
tains 122 pounds of Gypsum, 114 pounds of Salts of Potash and 
Soda, and 3 pounds of Lime tothe ton, being about equal 
o Patagonian Guano, of — quality, in these constituents. 

Very truly yours, &c., : 
. AMES HiGains, St. Ag. Chemist. 
P. 8.—You can make what use you please of this. mh1 


Bone Dust. : 

Te subscriber will furnish ground Bones, warranted free 

from every mixture, or the entire quantity forfeited. He has 
lately made such an improvement in his machinery for crush- 
ing bones. as to enable him to sell an article better than ever 
before Offered, a sample of which can be seen at the office of 
the American Farmer. My Bone Dust weighs, from the man- 
ner in which itis manufactured, % to 6u lbs. per bushel. Price 
cts. per bushel. 


The Best Cauldron Furnace or Acricultural 
Boiler in use.—For Wood or Coal. 






















MACGREGOR’S PATENT ‘ 
CAULDRON FURNACES, 
.U) 


AGRICULTURAL BOILER. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS have mude arrangements with 
James MacGreeor, Jr., for the exclusive privilege of 
Manutacturing and selling his Patent Cauldron Furnaces for 
the entire Southern country. 

These Cauldron Furnaces are soconstructed that they take 
less than one-half the tuel (either wood or coal,) to accom- 
plish the same amount of work, than any other article for a 
like purpose, either set in [ron or Brick: 

They boil equally as quick in front as back, consequently 
they are admirably suited forall purposes which require an 
equal and governable heat. The appearance is of the most 
approved style, and having been in use and thoroughly tested 
for the last six years, we can warrant them with certainty. 

Farmers wishing to have boiling going on during the night, 
80 as to have potatoes und other articles ready for use in the 
morning, can doso with this Cauldron Furnace to their cn- 
tire satisfaction, and thereby effect a saving of much time 
and trouble over any other article of the like purpose ever 
before offered to the public This is done by means of a dam- 
per atthe bottom of the pine, by drawing which after the 
usual amount of fuel has been ignited, the liquid will contin- 
ue to boil for fiom three to five hours without any farther at- 
tention from the operator. Any person purchasing any of 





None of my manufactured, Bone Dust is sold, except at my 
Factory. JOSHUA HORNER, 
Corner of Chew and Ensor sts., Old ‘Town, Baltimore, or or- | 
ders may be left with Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the Ameri- 
ean Fariner. 
I furnish to my custemens, when bags are not sent, 2 bushel 
. 644 cents each. 
pference.—Messrs. Randolph, Gollbart & Co., 168 Thames 
street. mh 1-tf 


BONE DUST AND POUDRETTE. 
ARRANTED tree from any mixture—no Gine extrac- 
ted. or any Chemicals used, leaving the Bone Dust 
in its natural or pure state, weighing from 55 to 60 Ibs. per 
bushel, at 50 cts. per bushel, in December, January and Feb- 
Twary—the balance of the vear at 55 cents. 
The Pondrette is as good as can be made, and for sale low. 
0G REFERENCE.—D. M. Perine; G. V. Lurman; J. 
Tyson Jr., and J. W. Randolph, Balimore County; Wm. B. 
Stephenson, and Lloyd Norris, of Harford County; William 
Baker Dorsey, and Dr. Allen Thomas, of Howard County; 
¢. Stabler and William 8. Bond, Montgomery County; A. N. 
Bernard, and Maj. Lee, Va. 
Orders leftat the American Farmer office will be at- 
tended to» °* Jan. l THOMAS BAYNES. 


IVE STOCK AGENCY.—In compliance with re peate 
solicitation, the subscriber offers his services for the 
= of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine and Poultry.— 
is long acquaintance with the different breeds and breed- 
ers of these unimals, gives him superior facilities for procur 
ing the best. SANFORD HOWARD, 
mh 1-3t Office Boston Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 


BLACK HAWK TICONDEROGA 
7 ILI. make a Spring Season at G stown, Baltimore 
_ tbout 4 miles from Baltimore, on the York Road, com- 
Mencing on the 2th of March; he will be permanently at that 
Place, as no engagements will be made for him elsewhere. 
is Horse wok the First Premium at the Maryland State 
Ww, in 1852, and for 1853 in the class of Premium Animals.— 
He also took the first premium at the Virginia State Show, in 
November, 1853—thus establishing his characier over any horse 
the Middle States. 
‘or further particulars, reference is made to hand-bills, de- 
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the above article can try it for thirty days, and if in his opin- 
ion it does not fully sustain the above recommendations, 
he is at liberty to rcturn the same, free from any deductions; 
and the money will be refunded in full. For sale, wholesale 
and retail, by ROBBINS & BIBB, 
Baltimore Stove House, 
39 & 41 Light Street, below Lombard. 
The following are our agents of whom the above may be had. 
Fitzhugh Coyle, Washington. D. C.—E. M. Linthicum, 
& Co., Georgetown, D. C.—R. 8. Huck & Co., Alexandria, 
Va.— Ww. Valmer, Richmond, Va.—Rowlett, Hardy & Co,, 
Petersburg, Va.—A. Nucton & Son, Winchester, Va.—D. G. 
Blair, Cumberland, Va.—J. H Bradley, Fredericksburg, Va. 
—Borum & Fisher, Norfoik, Va. Nov.) 





Potomac Land For Sale. 
PORTION of that valuable farm called ‘ Peckatone,’? 
lying on the Pot River, opposite Piney Point, 
This Tract ce ntains 377 acres, of which about 235 acres have 
been in cultivation; the remainder isin woods, and seme of 
itheavily timbered, A rare opportunity is now offered to any 
one wishing to engage in the Oyster business; as appertain- 
ing to this ‘Tract of land, is part ofa creek, celebrated tor its 
superior Oysters, in which at the trifling expense of 8-or 10 
cents per bushel, from 10,000 to 20,000 bushs. might be bedded 
out yearly, which would readily command from 50 cents te 
§1 per bushel, in the Baltimore and Washington markets. 
For particulars address, GEO. F. BROWN Hague, 
Feb. 1-3t. West’d Co., Va. 


SUFFOLK 
aND 


= Essex Pigs. 


URE BRE D, for Sule by EBEN WIGHT, Boston, 
ag 




















or B. F. KEYES, Dedham, Mass. 1-0f 














Sands & Mills, Book and Job Printers, 
Office of the “AMERICAN FARMER,” 





scriptive of the H digree, &c.—and for terms, @ to 
apis te Horse, pedigree, Kc ONT LIN FELTON. 
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Are prepared to execute every style of Book and Job Printing 
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FIGURE REPRESENTING THE CROSS SECTION OF 
SINCLAIR & CO’S. 


Patent Screw Propeller Feed, 


OR STRAW CUTTERS. 





V7HVHUSE new and valuable Feeding Works may be thus 

described:—On the feeding roller are right aud left Fins 
90 arranged as to form a Double Spiral screw, for the pur- 
pose of feeding forward the =traw, preventing it (rom crowd- 
tug to the right or lett of the box, and compressing it as it is 
passed tothe Knives. These Fins are made of Cast fron, 
and arranged us seen clearly by the Figure—there being 5 
rows On a cylinder, (more or less), and alternating so as to 
form a Right and Left Spiral. ‘The Fins are pyramidal, or 
tapering. ‘l'his form is e=sential to the proper action of the 
Double Spiral, and it will be observed that these Fins, con- 
stituting the Spiral, do not drag the straw torward, but pro- 
pel itasit were, and hence their sharp edzes, which must 
enter between the straws, and propel them obliquely for- 
ward on the Screw or Spiral principle. The resuit of this 
tunprovement is a reduction of draught, and periormance, 
equal to 30 per cent Over the old pattern Cylinder Straw Cut- 
ter—saying nothing Of the reduced complication, greater dura- 


lity, Fe. 
“The tollowing respectable certificates are a part of the 
many in our possession, which speak in the highestterms in 
regard to the improvement, which fully sustain our re- 
marks, 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. Baltimore. 
Harewoop, 11mo, 24, 753. 
To R. Sinclair § Co. 

Annexed is a note from my friend Blair, respecting the 
Cutting Box, selected by me at his request. In addition to 
what he says o! it, (afteran extended use of it for several 
months), | mty remark, that [ know of no form of Knife for 
eutiing hay and straw, equal to the Cylindrical; nor any plan 
of -elt-feeding gearing that is in my opiuton so simple and effi- 
event as your Screw Propeller 

Respectfully, your friend, 
Epwarp STaBLer. 
Sitver Sprinc, November 22, 53. 

Friend Stabler:—The Sinclair & Co. Hay Cutter gives me 
entire satisfaction. It is a much improved one, compared 
with the first [ had from them. and indeed upon any I have 
ever used in wy cow-feeding establisiiment. 

Your triend, 
jan 1-tf F. P. Brae. 


IME FOR SALE, FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 
4—The Gas Light pone gf of Baltimore have tor sale 
“OVSTERSHELL or GasHouse Lime” in quantities to suit pur 
ehasers, at the low price of 3 cents per bushe. 
Chemical analysis shows this Lime to be better adpted—as a 


fertilizer—to much of the soil of the State of Maryland, than 

“Stone Lime.” . 
See Dr. J. Higgins’ (State Agricultural Ghemied) Revest for 

1862, page 36 to 41 inclusive. JOSEPH BROW x 
Bastimore, Sept. 14, 182 


» See’y. 
Oct 1-lyr. 
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STRAW CUTTERS 


CYLINDRICAL IMPROVED, 
Or Patent Screw Propellers, 


The improvement is principally on the feeding works cag. 
ing more tapid performance—reduction of labor, and by this 
new mode of construction the works are rendered more tim 
ple, consequently more durable. 

SIZES AND PRICES. 
Width ofCut, 9 IL 13 15 Inches, 
Price, 28 30 40 45 Dolls, 

Sinclair & Co’s. Patent CORN AND COB CRUSH 
and Grinding Machine—price §30 and 31.50. Imp 
Single and Double Spout CORN SHELLERS, $10 and $16 
Virginia CytinprRicaL Corn SHELLERS, . 
Vertical VecetTaBLe Curtrers, Improved, .' . 

CHAIN PUMPS, with plain Stands and Ornamentg 
Covers. THERMOMETER CHURNS, the most approved. Pri. 
cesvariablee AGRICULTURAL FURNACES AND 
BOILERS.—Sizes preferred, 33, 60 and 90 gals. Prices, 
25, 37, and $49. 

PLANTATION CORN MILLS, of various sizes, 

The 30 inch Cologne and French Burr preferred andre. 
commended. Price, $110 and $135. 

THRASHING MACHINES, at 35 40, 50 and $60. 

STRAW CARRIERS, and Bittings and Wrenches for 


SWEEP HORSE POWERS, 
Made on the most approved Spur and Bevet geared prine- 
ple. Price $100 and 135. 
| FANNING MILLS, with late improvements, 25, 303@% 


. PLOWS, HARROWS, &c. 

| For Maryland and Virginia River lands, and for the South 
generally. ‘he Patuyent Pow rates first in value. The 
S. & M. or Improved Davis Piow, is excellent, and cas 

i searcely be excelled. Price 4, 43g, 5 and $6. For heavy, 

| clay and rough lands, the Maryland Self-sharpening and Im- 
proved Barshears are preferred. Price tor 2and 3 horses- 

| zes, 12 and ¢15. 

NO: 8, MARYLAND SELF-SHARPENING 

| Is a star Plow. and for those who wish a heavy two, or fi 

three horse Plow—none better can be obtained. Price § 


SUBSOIL PLOWS, 
Of various sizes. Prices, 6, 8; and $12}. 

For seeding, or light flushing or cultivation, the ECHE 
LON OR GANG PLOWS, cutting two or three furrows, 
are particularly valuable—especially those with high ste» 
dards, and rear brace. Price 534 and 6%. 


HARROWS. 


The Maryland Hinge Expanding, and the Geddes Harrow 
are the most approved. Price 7.50 to $10. 


ROLLERS. 





and $75. 

WHEAT DRILLS, #90—Corn Drills, €21.50. Garde 
Seed Drills. 

Also for sale, PLOWS AND CASTINGS, of various pt 
terns and sizes. CULTIVATORS, assorted, for Corn, Te 
bacco, and Cotton; Rolling Screens, for preparing wheat for 
seed. STRAW CUTTERS,—Raw Hyde, Virginia, Dutey 
and Negroe’s Own, at 5:and 816. Iron Mills, Post-hole Aw 

ers, REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, Ox Yokey 

ush and Root Pullers, Brier Hooks, Manure Drags, Me 
nure Forks, Horse Scoops, Ditching Tools, Sausage Cutter 
and Flilers, Apple Pearers, Grindstones, 


GARDEN TOOLS. 
& LARGE AND GENERAL ASSORTMENT OP 
FIELD AND LAWN GRASS SEEDS. 


Orders for FRUIT AND URNAMENTAL TREES 
for Clairmount Nersery, will receive attention on and alt@ 
the firstof next November. 


R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. 


58 Light Street, Baltimort. 





Serrated, Clod, Cast Iron and Segment Rollers, ae, 
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YOUNG GIFFORD, 

NE of the finest colis of the celebrated 

Old Girrorp Morcan—dam, by’ Billy, 

the well known Root horse; grand dam by 

Old Justin Morgan, out of a Morgan Mare.— 

Sf years old the 20th May last—ofa rich 

- k, and deeply motued chesnut color.— 

Will stand cont ene, commencing Ist April, at Birch’s Sta- 

ble, 4th Street, Washington City—at Good Hope, near Wash- 

ington, and in Alexandria, Va.,and atthe Stables of the sub- 

seriber. $20 the season, and $30 to insure. @3-Particulars in 
snail bi 


WM HENRY DAINGERFIELD,: 
Wood Cot, Md. near Alexandria, Virginia. 
GENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND 
A SALE OF IMPROVED BREEDS OF 
ANIMALS.—Swck Cate of the different 
breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry,4¢. purchased 
ages’ 0 order and carefullyshipped to any part of the 
nited Staves—for which a reasonable commission willbe 
charged. ‘i he followinugare now on the listand forsale viz: 
Thorough bred Short Horns and Grade Cattle 










«© do Alderney. do do 
Do do Ayrshire 
_ Do do Devons do do 
Do do South Down Sheep 
Do do Oxfordshire do 
Do do Leicester éo 


Swine and Poultry of differentbreeds. : 

Allietters, postpaid, willbe promptly attended to. Ad- 
dresa AARON CLEMENT, 
mhl Cedarast, above 9th st., Philadelphia. 


Ko SALE—GREEN BANK FARM AND FISHING 
- SHORE—in Cecil County, Md., two miles below Charles- 
town, and on the Railroad between Baltimore and Philadel- 

ia, about two hours ride from either city. It contains one 

undred and seventy-five,acres of land—one hundred and twen- 
ty in fine cuitivation—the rest in Wood. Improvements are,— 
agood two story Tenant’s House, Barn, and Stabling—large 
new corn cribs and wagon-house—fishing houses, Sc. Youug 
apple orchard & other fruit trees. Apply to Vr. RICHARD H. 

HOMAS Balt., or Russett Tuomas, North East. feb. 1-3t. 








UPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, or CHEMICAL MA- 
NURE, in bags of 150 ibs. each, manufactured and sold 
hy WM. PATTERSON, Davidson St. Wharf, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
fg-P. Matcotm & Co., Bowly’s Wharf, are the Baltimore 
Agents. aug 1-tf. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 
MACHINERY.—GEORGE PAGE, § CO. Machinists 
and Manufacturers, Baltimore st. West of Schreeder st. Balti- 
more, are How prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others 
in wantof Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with 
any thing in their line. They can furnish Portable Saw Mills 
to go bysteam, horse or water power; Lumber Wheels ; Horse 
Powers of various sizes, ranging in price trom $85 to $190, and 
each simple, stroug and powerful. Their Horse Power and 
Thrashing Machine, they are prepared to supply at the low 
price of $125 complete; the Thrashing Machines without the 
horse power, according to size, at $30, 40,65 and $75; Im- 
proved Seed and Corn Planter; Portable Tobacco Press; Port- 
able Grist Mills complete, $165. febl 
Important to Purchasers of Lumber. 
HE UNDERSIGNED having superior advantages in the 
purchase of LUMBER, can sell Shingles, Laths, Cul 
lings, Pickets, &c. at low prices; from the wharf, toot of Me- 
Elderry’s Dock, & opposite State ‘l’obaeco Warehouse, No.1. 
ang! lyr ROBERT HOOPER. 


JAMES BAYNES, Wool Dealer, 
Warehouse No. 105 Lombard st. near Calvert, Balto: 


IS prepared at all times to give a fair market price for 
WOUL of alldescriptions. He would reeommend to far- 
mers to be more particular in washing their Wool, and in get- 
ling it in good order before bringing it to market, to ensure 
chem a fair price. The demand is good, and the probability 
is that it will continue so the coming season. Those having 
wool to dispose of, are invited to give him a call before dis- 
posing of their fleeces. Any inforniation as to putting it up 
for market, ec. will be freely given. 

References—B. Deford § Cu., and Wethered Brothers, Bal- 
tunore—Jas. Mott & Co., and Houston § Robinson, Philadel 
Plia. Ap. l-lyr 


(CHITTAGONG FOWLS AND EGGS—For sale, some very 
Eggs 








fine | airs of this breed from my premium Fowls, and also 
Likewise.a CHESTER BOAR, 17 mos. old, took the 


premiuin at the last Show, and two SOWS, one 13g, and the 





er 1 year old, both in pig by ihe above boar. 
@p 1-1t* GLEM. WARNS, Elkridge Landing, Md. 


—==2 


GUANO AGENCY- 


IN consequence of heavy advance in the rate of Freight and 
other expenses, the Peruvian Government has advanced the 
price of No. 1 Guano to $50.20 per ton of 2240 Ibs—at which raté 
orders will be filled at a charge of 1 per cent. commission, pur- 
cha-ing and forwarding. As the Agent will not sell less than 
5v Tons,a uniform charge of $1 per ton Will be made for ap 
smmatler quantities, When taken trom the vessel or warehouse 
ot fe ageit a saving of drayage can be made. 


EXICAN GUANO and other fertilizers purchased, and 
—_ ac. 
ebl 


B. M. RHODES, General Commission Merchant, 
122 W. Lombard street, near Charles. 
Cc: H. DRURY, corner of Camden 

street and Light street wharf, having 
completed his establishment with Foun- 
dry connected, for the making his own 
: ~~ Castings,is prepared to turnish all va- 
rieucs Of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and CAST- 
INGS, made to pattern of the best material. 

The toliowiag is a list of PLOWS kept constantly on hand: 
Davis, o: the different numbers, for wrought and cust shears, 
S. & M., Chenoweth, Wiley, 2 and 3furrow, No. 0, Hill side, 
No, | and3 Connecticut—Beuch Improved or Posey Plow, 
with couimon Davis cast shear—Self-sharpener or wrought 
shear—Corn Cultivators, plain and expandiug—Tobaceo do.— 
Wheat Fans—Corn:shellers with double hopper—Oild Vertical 
and Virgima sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvania made 
Giain Cradies—Revolving llorse Kakes— Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, &c. &c. Horse Power GRIST MILLS, a very use- 
ful and saving article, and coming into general use. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of these 1 
need LOt say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 
time, they ure preterred to all others. 

C. H. D. will this year make a smallersize Power & Thresh- 
er, (price of Power, 3100, Thresher, $50, Band, 310, or when 
taken together, complete, $150 cash.) Persons in want ef 
Implements made of the best material, and put together in the 
strongest and best mannerto answer the purpose fur which 
they are intended, are invited to call on the subscriber. jel 


TO FARMERS, 
7“ undersigned, by this meth- 
od, would apprize the Agricul- 
— = tural community, thathe is still en- 
gaged in the manufacture of the renowned Wiley, Empire, 
and other choice Plows. He aiso manulfuciures and has for 
sale,a number of the best and most efficient Farming Imple- 
ments in use, Call before purchasing elsewhere, as his 
terms are such as cannot failto please. All implements 
guaranteed. 
{ig Acents for the Wiley, Empire, Boston, Woodstock 
and other Plow Castings. A. G. MOTT. 
At the old stand, No. 38 Engor, street, and at No. 51 N 
Paca street, opposite the Hand ‘Tavern, Bait. mh-l, 











Southern Planters & Manufacturers, 

NVAKE NOTICE!—LEATHER, HIDE, AND OIL 

STORE.—We have on hand a large assortment of 
prime heavy Upper and Sole LEAT'HER, well tanned, and 
a full assortment of fair Bridle, black Bridle, Harness, Skirt- 
ings, both for shoes and saddles, French Calf Skins, Patent 
Calf, Patent Bindings, with a full assortment of all kinds of 
finished stock, for cash or city reference. 

Country Tanners can be supplied with a prime article 
of dry and -alted Hides, at lowest cash prices, atany time— 
and prune Bark O11,No. 1. GRUPY & STANSBURY, 

ap L-it Corner of South and Water Sts. Balt. Md. 
¢ N the 17th pay or Apri, 1854, if fair, if not, the next 
fair day, by virtue cf authority vested in me, I shall 
sellto the highest bidder at public auction, the following 
tracts of land in Westmoreland, Va.: 

SPRINGFIELD, the former residence of John Bailey, 
deed., containing 301 acres, more or less. It lies near Yeoco- 
mico river, and has on it a Dwelling House, Barn, &c.) 

ROTANK & ELMORE?’S tract, lying adjoining each other. 
On the Elinore tract is a body of valuable White Oak ‘Tin. ber, 
and of valunble cord wood, principally Oak, within a mile 
and a-half of Yeocomico river, one of the most accessible in 
Lower Virginia. The buiidings are small. Rotunk contains 
nbout 290 acres, chiefly in pine woods. Elmore contains 180. 
These tracts will be sold separately or together,as may be most 
advisable, and they will be surveyed betore the day 0: sale. 

Anotherpiece, 65 acres near Cretchen’s mill, and adjoming 
W. J. Courtney, and others—sale to commence at Elmore. 

0G-Terms liberal, and will be made known on the day 
of sale. O, Jr. 

Hague, We-tmoreland, Va- 

P. S.—The place of sale may easily be reached by steam- 
ers Co!umbia and GOsceola, which stop at Sandy Point, 
(Forives’) and Kinsale. mhl- 





aS saat 


Lands in Virginia for Sale. 
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TO FARMERS & PLANTERS. 


Gentlemen: In consequence of the great advance 
in the prices in Iron, and other materials, we find 
it necessary in order to receive a remunerative 
profit, to make a slight advance on the prices of 
our Wrought Iron Railway Horsepowers, and Iron 
Cylinder Thrashers; and during the year 1854, 
and until further notice, the prices will be as fol- 
lows, viz: 

Best Wrought Iron double Railway Power, $115,00 





24 in. Iron Cylinder Thrasher, including | ¢ 
wrenches, - - ~ - : 60,00 
Straw Carrier, - - - - - 15,00 
Band, - - - ~ . - 10,90 


$200,00 
Best Wrought Iron Single Rail- 
“way Power, 87,50 
a in Iron Clyinder Thrash- 
er, and wrench, = 


Band, $150,00 





5 per cent will be deducted if paid on delivery. 

It has been too often the course of manufacturers 
in contingencies like the present, to substitute in- 
ferior materials and workmanship, but our aim 
having been to excel in these points, we are now 
even using better materials, and our work is being 
put up in a more substantia! manner than in any 
previous season. We have deemed this the better 
course to pursue, rather than to deteriorate in eith- 
er material or workmanship—and trust that the 

ropriety and justice of our course, will prove sat- 
isfactory to our customers, and secure to us their 
contiuued patronage. Respectfully, 
E. WHITMAN & CO. 
Baltimore, Feb. 24, 1854. 


The Latest Improvement in Reapers. 


BURRALL’S REAPER, 


ECEIVED THE FIRST PRIZE, ($50,) at 

the Trial of Reapers in the harvest field, at 
Geneva, by the Judges appointed by the N. York 
State Agricultural Society. Nine Reapers were 
entered, and each required to cut ‘about three acres 
of wheat, and two of Barley, much lodged and tang- 
led, the straw soft and tough, on rough and uneven 
ground. Every facility was afforded for a full and 
impartial trial and examination as to draft, con- 
struction and performance, and the FIRST PRIZE 
was unanimously awarded to THOMAS D. BUR- 
RALL, for the BEST GRAIN REAPER. The 
Judges in their report, say: ‘*T. D. Burrali’s 
Machine performed its work in the most admirable 
manner ; the gavels were well laid ; the workmanship 








and materials were excellent ; the circular apron for | 
side delivery, the balance wheel, and au arrangement | 
to evevate the exterior edge of the apron, are val- | 
uable features.’’ It has no extra wheels or pinions 
beyond what are simply necessary ; no reel to beat 
down or waste the grain; no band wheels, pullies, 
belts, streps, or harness of any kind, to get out of or- | 
der ; nothing to hinder the cutting and securing the | 
grain. Simplicity, Strength and Reliability for doing | 


‘\ 


\ 





SS 
the work all day and every day, have been the lead. 
ing objects. r 

2. It cuts Grain of all kinds, in all conditions, 
without clogging, and may be worked by ozen of | 
horses. ref v% 

2. It cuts at any height requi y few mo- } 
ments’ change. 

3. It-discharges the grain in the rear or at the 
side, leaving room for the team and-machine to pass. 
again without treading on the Grain. ° Thise 
is made by means of an extra apron, (attached | 
a moment,) from which the grain is laid in @bg- 
ter condition for drying and binding, and with much 
less Jabor to the raker than has ever been done be- 
ore. 

4. Ithasa Balance Wheel, which corrects the 
irregularity of the crank motion, apd gives a quia 
and uniform movement to the machine. 





FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 
GENTLEMEN:— 

Having witnessed the trial at Geneva spokenof 
above, and carefully examined the various kinds of 
Reapers in this country, we have become satisfied 
that Burrauy’s Reaper possesses many important 
advantages over all others, and is decidedly the 
best for Southern use ; they are simple, durable, 
of easy draft, easily put together and managed, all 
of which is very important to the farmer, and in 
order to bring them into general use at the South, 
we have made arrangements for the manufacture 
of them, at our Factory in Baltimore, on an ex- 
tensive scale, and shall spare no pains to get them © 
up in the most substantial manner. ; 

Those in want-of the best Machine, manufactured 
of good materials, in a superior manner, will please 
forward their orders early. 

E. WHITMAN & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Cash Prices. 
No. 2 Reaper, 414 foot cut, $120 
No. 4 5% foot cut, $130 
A deduction of $5 will be made if the side deliv- 
ery is not furnished, and $20 will be added to the 
above price if forward wheels are furnished. 
Drafts, or Notes, with interest added, and made 
— at any Bank in this State or Virginia, will 
e received in payment, if the parties are knows 
to be responsible. 
E. WHITMAN & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, January, 1854. 
CORN PLANTERS—The best article, § 
in use. Price, $20. For sale by 
E. WHITMAN & CO. 


10 0O PLOUGHS, HARKOWS€ 
« CULTIVATORS—at prices 
as low as can be had in the United States, and of 
superior quality. For Sale by 
E. WHITMAN & CO. 
THRASHING MACHINES. 
HE Largest Stock ever offered in this cou® 
try, and constructed in the most substantial 
manner—at prices ranging from $125 to $350. 
E. WHITMAN & CO: 


Grant’s Fan Mills and Grain Cradles, 


At his Lowest Wholesale Prices. For sale b 
E. WHITMAN & CO. 


10 
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Land For Sale. 
undersigned offers for sale a tract of Land in Westmore- 
on Nomony Creek, is navigable for vessels, 
mely Joo to 300 bushelsof grain. It fo estimated, that 
there are on the + within one mile of the water, from 300 to 
«0 cords of Wood. yond doubt, can be made one of 
the best grazing farms‘in the courttry, as there is a large strip of 
hard marsh along the creek shores, and a fine meadow at- 
. Amore particular description is deemed unnecessary, 
ai view and examination, it is presumed, would be 

Before purchasing. ‘Terms tosuitthe purehaser. _ 

I will also sell the Farm upon which [ reside, cont»ining 500 

acres. There is a comiortable Dwelling House, and the neces- 

Out-houses. This Farm is | ina desirable neigh- 
Borhood, convenient to Churches, Stores, Post Office, and 
Steamboat Landing, and can in the hands of a judicious mana- 
ger, be made a very excellent forest farm. 

Possession would be given at once, the purchaser taking the 
@ock of CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, &e. at valua- 
tion, and the farm hands for the remainder of the year; or it 
would be given at the expiration of the present year, with the 
privilege of seeding wheat. Terms upon this tract also, made 
to suit the purchaser. For further particnlars, address me at 
Montross, Westmoreland Co. Va., or apply to Mr.-Sands, Edi- 
torofthe American Farmer. apl-lt W. R. DOZIER. | 
F°, SALE—A tract of LAND, containing 166 acres, lying in 

hodoe Neck, immedi 7 Nomini Creek. A 
of this Farm has been limed and ditched, and tnere still re- 
mains agreat nuwber of shells upon it, with the fine wood on 
the Farm, may easily be converted into lime. There is a good 
Apple Orchard near the House, and a never failing Spring 
within one hundred yards. ‘The House has recently been re- 
red, and contains four rooms, with the. necessary Out- 
3 The Nomini abounds in fine fish, oysters and 
wild fowl. For further particulars, address the subscriber, 
Hague P. O. Westmoreland Co. Va. 

ap 1-3t WM. D. NELSON. 
OR SALE—A FARM of about 450 acres, 305 in open 
land, 130 in wood, and the restin hard marsh, along a 
ereek, which affords the best of grazing during the summer. 
Itis situated in Ricmond Co. Va., on the Rappahanock. Few 
placeshold out better inducements for the OvsTgR1Nne busi- 
ness, Itis an improving country, where land is advancing 
atthe rate of 10 percent. per annum. A wore particular 
description of the land is left at the office of the American 

Farmer. ap 1-1t 


COCHIN CHINA AND SHANGHAI FOWLS AND EGGs. 








The subscriber can supply Fowls and Eggs of these breeds, 


from his stock, which obtained the premium at the last State 
Show, in this city—33 per doz. for the Eggs, and $5 per pair for 
the Fowls, at 4 months old. Apn at this office, or to 

ap 1-it W. H. OLER, Lombard near Light St 


Tin, Brittania, Japan’d & Sheet Iron Ware. 
E MILLS & BROTHER, 370 W. Baltimore Btreet, 

4® ubove the Entaw House, Baltimore, beg to eall the 
attention of Merchants, Farmers, Planters and others to their 
splendid stock of goods, comprising Tin, Japan’d, Brittania 
aud Sheet [ron ware, of their own manufacture and import. 

- Their facilities enable them to make superior goods 
atthe lowest market prices. Bathing apparatus and Reser- 
voirs for Dwellings, erected. 

Allkinds of Factory Work and Roofing, &e. &e. done in 
the best manner. Orders from abroad executed with dis 
Patch. All favoring them with orders may rely upon hav- 
ingthem filled with such goods as described. Stoves of all 
kinds on hand and .manufactured. ap l-lt 

RTIFICIAL GUANO.--The undersigned is preparing a 

few tons of the above, which he will dispose of at $30 

per short ton, to which he invites the attention of all dis- 

posed to make a trial. The test made of it so far has given 

eee yaeneneme as the product is equal lo the Peruvian. 
¢ still continues the Parmer’s Agency us heretotore 

ap 1-11* WM. L. BATEMAN, No. 70 Light St. Wharf. 


Mineral Phosphate & Bi-Phosphate of Lime. 
THIS manure is applicable to all soils that are deficient in 


Phosphoric acid, a deficiency whieh exists when the land 
has long been cultivated without restoring the Phosph 


= : 
Agricultural Implement Manufactory: 


Corner of Carolina and Third sts., Burrazo, N. Y. 


PITTS’ PATENT SEPARATOR. 
Improvep Dovsie Pinion Horse Power. 
Pitts’ Corn and Cob Milis, &c. 


HEREBY give notice, that since the extension of the 
I Fatent Right on my Machine for Threshing and Cleaniug 
Grain, | have removed to Buffalo, N. Y., where I have per- 
manently located, and erected a large establishment for the 
future manutacture of the above machines. 

The Separator has been enlarged, inproved; and rendered 
more permanent and durable in allits parte, while the Horse 
Powey, for strength, ease, durability and cheapness of repair, 
is not surpassed by any inthe United States. This Power is 
warranted to stand the full strengih of 8 horses, also to give 
as much effective or useful power, when driven by one or 
two horses, as any other Horse Power, whether constructed 
on the endless chain or lever principle. It was put on trial 
at the great Exhibition of Horse Powers and Threshing Ma- 
chines, at Geneva, July last, 1852, where itreceived the New 
York State Agricultural Socicty’s first jum ‘‘for the best 
Horse Power for general purposes.”” The Separator, at tne 
same trial, also recvived the Society’s first premium. 

My Machines will thresh and clean from three to five hun- 
dred bushels of wheat per day, and other grain in proportion. 

‘I'wo hundred of the above Machines are for sale at the 
Agricultural Works of the subscriber, in this city, all war- 
ranted to bea better article than can be purchased at avy 
other shop, and if they do not, on trial, prove to be ®o, I will 
take them off the hands of the purchasers, at the price they 
may pay me for them. 

I further notifyall persons who are purchasing Horse Pow- 
era and Separators, to be used in California or Oregon, that I 
will hold them accountable for any infringements of the 
rights secured to me by letters patent in the above machines, 
as { an manufacturing a Horse Power and Separator ex- 
pressly uesigned for that section, 

All orders fur the above Machines hereafter, addressed to 
John A. Pitts, Buffalo, N. Y. will receive prompt attentioi. 
or to my authorised Agent, Mr. O. F. Watrace, at Rich- 
mond or Winchester, Va., who now has a few of the above 
Maciines for sale at both places. 

My Agent. 0. F. Wattace, who has sold a large num 
ber o! the above machines in Va., during the past three 
years, is now permanently located at Baltimore, Md where 
I have established a depot tor the sale of those justly cele- 
brated machines. Persons desirous of examining before 
purchasing, will please callon O, F. Watrace, No. 908, 
Charles St, Baltimore, and all orders addressed to him as 
ahove, willreceive prompt attention. 

ap l-ly JOHN A. PITTS. 

SUPER PHOSPHATE. 
O EXPENSE has been spared in the combination of this 
most fertilizing manure, which contains the nutritive prop- 
erties of all plants. [tis superior to most of the articles offered 
for sale under their name, and is inferior to none; although sold 
I a price. Itis put upin bags at $40 per ton of some 
2ug0 Ibs.--Cash. 9 
fice of the New York Super Fhesghate Manufacturing 
Company, No. 159 West street, } yew York, 
mb 3t VICTOR KNOWLES, Agent. 





which have gone to form Bones, Mik, and other animal! seere- 
tons. Itis chemically identical with Bones, in a much-more 
convenient form—is the valuable constituent in Guano—is 
cheaper than Bones. or Mexican or Patagonian Guano, and re- 
duces the-cost, whilts it increases the permanency of the effect 
of Peravian Guano. . 

The Mineral Phosphate of Lime has now been sufficiently 
sted to prove tat it is the cheapest and most convenient 
fertilizer within the reach of the Farmer and Planter. 

The price is dependent on the proportion of Phosphoric 
=. The present supply is sold at $20 per ton of 2000 pounds 
or the Phosphate, and $3) for the Bi-phosphate, or Super- 
Phosphate. formed by conthining the powdered mineral with 
walphuric acid, answering to eA LL I ox 

EVAN T. Cc 
an 1-tf Lembard street, near Hanover. 





"PIANO FORTES. 


HE subscriber is now constantly receivitig new supplies of 

first class Piano Fortes from the celebrated factories of 

Chickering, Boston, and Nums & Clark, New York, with ail 
the important improvements. 

‘These Pianos are are ali made in the most substantial man- 
ner, and are particalarly caleulated to stand the most severe 
climates. being manufactured from the best and most thorough- 
ly seasoned materials. 

Orders from the country will be as fully and faithfully attend- 
ed to as if the parties were personally present. 

F. D. BENTEEN, 
181 Baltimore Street, near Light Street. 

&FAlso Rosencranz’s GERMAN Piano ForTes, with full 

Tron Frames—equa! to auy in the market. Nov 
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Pure Bred k at Private Sale, 
AT Mount Fordham, Westchester Co., Bew 
miles from City ,N. Y.. by H 
Havin jan oe more 
with rig this ot animals 
on fer 08 offering is sy | of palma. my 


escriptive Ca’ 
tached, wilt 15th of 
J a home orate % 
sale, about a 
bow Bull Calves, 
in oneal to eS Ceeh (9918,) 
or i ‘toga, in 


y But: fies are ie of boys red br 
re ares 
arquis of Carrabas, wet the 
ze a ar. asa two 
Also, taratoge th Suey Dewees. cons ¢ a yearlin Ball, 
sired by Major [, aad? Bull Ny yt sired im port 
Prize wil ik Quartly,  scverss of 
ed Cows. Preah Cows tae "ielters eid enough, wil) be 
Calf to “Frank Quartly.” Also, 6 = 8 27 ws, and 
ra yours Jaca _— J x Hears bb, and 6 earlt Gouthdown 
ms, im) rom Jonas We ye ni ms, 
bred = me from stock on both sides, fone Jonas 
Jeph. Cc talogues will be forwarded by aul, if desired. 
@3-All unmmals delivered on Shi , or Rail Car in the 
city of New York, of expense to the purchaser. The Dev- 
= ta my aoe 3 a \.. renee north, to which a 
i 
od Mr. N.J. BEC *AR, wae is isgpemee’ in 
my importations, will also sell 10 head ORT HORNS. 
consisting of 4 young Bulls, and 5 or 6 femaies. His young 
Bulls are also several of them from inpes Cows, and sire: 
by the Lord of Erygo! mune, (122.6.) and the celebrated first prize 
i rted Bull Romeo. Mr. Becar’s Loe Heifers are x 
Ca f to the imported Bull, Marquis of oe, (11789 
Becar can be seen at his Store, No. 187 B roadway, New ork, 
at which place he will make arrangements to to his Farin, 
at Smithtown, Long Island. His animals will he entered in 
the same Catalogue with mine, which can be obtained aL ad- 
dressing him at his Store, or me at Mount Fordham. His an- 
imais will be delivered in the same manner as mine. Our im- 
Portations have been in almost all cases made at the same 
pA. and are of equal merit, excepting that I have more in 


a « H-Terms, Cash on deliver 
mp at . ¥* 4. @. MORRIS. 








Guano Agency. 

Ww: are prepared to purchase and ship PERUVIAN GU 
ANO, in any quantity not less = one ton. The Gu- 
ano will always be bought and taken direet @om the ships or 
the warehouses of the Peruvian Agent, in this city, and may 
therefore be relied on. The terms are $5.20 per ton of 2240 
= and - a. payable in cash and Baltimore funds. 
oF ot GUANO incidental expenses to be added 
we 1CAN GUANO.—Those wanting Mexican Guano, will 
be furni at the Importers price, ry ft Mk for 

238 38, 


+, and shippin 
ar ° a Pu blisher bundle Faas. Baltimore. 


ss FARM FOR SALE.—The owner of the 
A above property being aged. and wishing to retire 
ag farming, Will dispose of his farm, lying iu Howard Coun- 
. Md. within three hours ride of Baltimore, and a few miles 
p ‘the Baltimore and Oiio Railload. The farm contains 627 
acres 0: land, ina fine state of cultivation—270 acres being 
in timber. The farm is situated in achoice neighborhood, 
and surrounded with well cultivated farms. Can be divided 
into 2 or 4 farms, is well supplied with necessary building, 
water, &e, [tis a rare opportunity to obtain a auperior home- 
stead. Heauta Unsurpassed. Terms very favorable. En- 
quire of Wu L. Ricuagpson, Esq., Cash’r. (itizen’s Bank 
and Samue. Sanps, Esq., of ee Farmer, Baltimore. 
For particulars address = paid,) 
ap 1-tf BENTZ. near Hoods Mill, Md. 


NOWLS—Mr. Cuartes Emerson, Dover, N. fl is ready 
to furnish -his customers and others whe may — 
pure bred Fowls of all the popular breeds, among which ar 
o be found 
Brahma Pootras. Sumatra Ebon Games. 
Imperial Chiuese. 0 nt do. 
Hong Kong. Wild Ind do. 
Black Shanghaes, Indian Momntain do. 
White do. English do. 
B do. Irish do. 
Palmer do. Mexican do. 
Black Bantams. Java do. 
ap-2t 


&e. &e. &e 
Qrp-Also, superior SUFFOLK SWINE. 1p-21 
“RACKLINS, OR CHANDLER’S GREAVES—A large 
supply of this article. ve ry highly prized in England as 
a@ manure, and also for feeding logs and fowls, for x 8 
lots to suit. Apply at this office. ap | 
OUNDS—A couple of (female) Hound Pups, believed 
of good breed, for sale. Enquire at thisoffice. apl- rit 

















APES’ IMPROVED SUPER-PHOSPHA’ 
OF LIME—160 lb&,—Freperice Mc 
pr, Manufacturer’s Agent, Fulton’ street, N. ¥ 
For sale at the n New’ Vick, Seaechene cents per Ib. 


ding freight from New York E. Bethy 
x” x. 


No. 150 Lombard Street; Balti 

Mr. Epiror—Dear Sir:—In the last No. of the ” 
Farmer, your printer incorrectly stated, that the — 
bags containing above mentioned Fertili: , 
were marked with my name, instead of Mr. FRED. * 
ERICK McCREADY’S. I now avail myself 
the means which you politely offered of having it ” 
corrected. espectfully yout 

. BERRY, 


Baltimore, March 20, 1854. It - 


CHARTER 04K OAK GRAPE is the largest Grape in the 2 
world—of delicious flavor—perfre ' 
large bunches, and ripens the middle ‘ 
berries measuring over an inch in dvameter, & mid being. a 
American seedling, comes highly Pan ary a 
sale by FEAST, . 

ap 1-4t 295 imams street, botines, 


YOUNG HEROD. 
Mhis celebrated horse and sure Foal ge 
ter, (by many urgent requests) will stand. 
the ensuing season, commencing April lat, 
and ending July Ist, as follows:-—On Mondays, 
at Troy Hills farm. on the. Washington Tam 
pike, at the 10 mile stone.—On Tuesdg 
and Wednesdays at Mr. Walter Dorsey’s 16 miles on F d 
rick road.~Thursdaysand Fridays, at Owings’ Mills—Satur- : 
days, through Anu Arusdel County. 
The terms will be $10 cash for the season—815 insurai 
if not compliedavith during the se: ason, there will be an f 
charze of $2. Parting wit! the mare will forfeit the insurané® >; 
PEDIGREE.—Young Herod isa rich dark bay, supe 
action and power, has paced a mile without training im 
minutes 56 see. und trotted in 3 — 16 see.—Was 
by Jonathan Dorsey, 0! Carroll Co. Herod was got by Herod, 
owned by Edw. H. Dorsey, of Hunting Ridge, his dam of the 
Tom and Canadian stock; Dorsey’s Herod, by Wild Herod) 
dam ofthe Tom and Leopard stock of Wild Herod, by 
perial Herod, imported by Col. Hilton. of Washington 
Md.—Wild Herod’s dam by Liberty. out of an Americus mare, 
There ¢ been many fine ruce horses from old Herod, ané 
more die horses, than from any other imported hora 
on record. He received Ist Premium at the Maryland Agr 
cultural fair and Cattle Show, in 1853. It is deemed unne 
cesary to say more of him, - he is well known, and will 
show for himself . H. EDWARDS. mbl 


SEED SWEET CORN. “A 


XTRA Early Sweet Corn.—The earliest Sweet Corn ia 
cuitivation, and one of the best. 60 cts. per quart. 
Mammoth Sun veet Corn—Approved standar variety, 
Productive. 1214 ets. per quart, $3 per bushel. 
Storrell’s Sevgreme Sweet—An excellent, very producti 
variant, %e *r quart, ¢5 per bushel, 50 cts. a dozen e 
at Colony weet—A similar variety to the jast, prono 
wrt ee Mareachiuse tts Horticultural Society the most delic 
kind cultivated—2 cts. her quart, $5 per bushel, 60 -ctt 
dozen ears. pe! 
Osage Orange Seed—Growth of, 1068, 75 cts. per quart, . 


at reduced rates where a — / 
RBURN & ‘e 
in pon St. in Sa & 


ant 2t 

JEW & RARE FLOWER SEEDS—Thorburn’s 8u Mi. 
tary Catalogue of New and Rare wer a. pont ; 
atalogue 


lished. Also Catalogue of Tree, Shrub, Evergreen, 
sent to pre paid applicants. denier holesale Priced 
J. M.“ THORBURN & Co, 
15 John St. New York. 


of Flower Seeds supplied to 
ap 1-2t 
CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NO. 
Essay by Wm. Booth, of Books on Gardening, &e. 


306 | Nationa! Poultry Show, 
Farm Work for April, 307 | English Red Caps, 
The Guano Isiands, 


Garden Work for April. 512 any Society, 
arcen or or . i] a tate oe 
Vatue of Draining Land. a . 


316 | Suffolk Sow, (cut) 
Guano Inspection. 317, 321 | Benefit'of Role. 
Kentizh’s Prepared Guano, 318 Oat. Morris’ sale of Stock, # 
Otter ~heep, Sea Weed and its Ashes, 
- “ |Baltimore Market, 
slature, 320 |The Lawton 
rade, 320, 322| (cut,) 
ie Grass; A Fat 
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